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PREFACE. 


pj 


TuatT a collection should be made from Mr. 
Longfellow’s Poems, for the solace of those in 
bereavement, was suggested to the publishers of 
this work by Mr. James T. Fields, now withdrawn 
beyond the want of that consolation he so wished 
for others, and of which his own death left so 
many in need. 

The editor has, however, changed the original 
aim and extent of the work, by selecting not only 
from the poetry, but also from the prose of Mr. 
Longfellow ; not solely for those afflicted by death, 
but as well for the depressed, the neglected, the 
toiling, the erring, the struggling, the aged, — since 
life has so much well-nigh as hard to be borne as 
death itself. The plan of the work being thus 
altered and enlarged, a change in the proposed 
title was necessitated, so that “ Poems of Consola- 
tion”’ became “ Seven Voices of Sympathy.” 
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THE AUTHOR TO HIS READERS. 


aaa! 


As one who, walking in the twilight gloom, 
Hears round about him voices as it darkens, 

And seeing not the forms from which they come, 
Pauses from time to time, and turns and hearkens; 


So walking here in twilight, O my friends! 

I hear your voices, softened by the distance, 
And pause, and turn to listen, as each sends 

His words of friendship, comfort, and assistance. 


If any thought of mine, or sung or told, 
Has ever given delight or consolation, 

Ye have repaid me back a thousand-fold, 
By every friendly sign and salutation. 


Thanks for the sympathies that ye have shown! 
Thanks for each kindly word, each silent token, 
That teaches me, when seeming most alone, 
Friends are around us, though no word be spoken. 


Kind messages, that pass from land to land; 

Kind letters, that betray the heart’s deep history, 
In which we feel the pressure of a hand, — 

One touch of fire, — and all the rest is mystery! 


The pleasant books, that silently among 
Our household treasures take familiar places, 
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And are to us as if a living tongue 
Spake from the printed leaves or pictured faces! 


Perhaps on earth I never shall behold, 

With eye of sense, your outward form and semblance; 
Therefore to me ye never will grow old, 

But live forever young in my remembrance. 


Never grow old, nor change, nor pass away ! 
Your gentle voices will flow on forever, 

When life grows bare and tarnished with decay, 
As through a leafless landscape flows a river. 


Not chance of birth or place has made us friends, 
Being oftentimes of different tongues and nations, 
But the endeavor for the selfsame ends, 
With the same hopes, and fears, and aspirations. 


Therefore I hope to join your seaside walk, 
Saddened, and mostly silent, with emotion; 
Not interrupting with intrusive talk 
The grand, majestic symphonies of ocean. 


Therefore I hope, as no unwelcome guest, 

At your warm fireside, when the lamps are lighted, 
To have my place reserved among the rest, 

Nor stand as one unsought and uninvited! 


AUF WIEDERSEHEN. 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S TRIBUTE IN MEMORY OF 
JAMES T. FIELDS. 


Unix we meet again! That is the meaning 
Of the familiar words, that men repeat 
At parting in the street. 
Ah yes, till then! but when death intervening 
Rends us asunder, with what ceaseless pain 
We wait for thee again! 


The friends who leave us do not feel the sorrow 

Of parting, as we feel it, who must stay 
Lamenting day by day, 

And knowing, when we wake upon the morrow, 


We shall not find in its accustomed place 
The one beloved face. 


It were a double grief, if the departed, 
Being released from earth, should still retain 
A sense of earthly pain; 
It were a double grief, if the true-hearted, 
Who loved us here, should on the farther shore 
Remember us no more. 


Believing, in the midst of our afflictions, 
That death is a beginning, not an end, 
We cry to them, and send 
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Farewells, that better might be called predictions, 
Being foreshadowings of the future, thrown 
Into the vast Unknown. 


Faith overleaps the confines of our reason, 

And if by faith, as in old times was said, 
Women received their dead 

Raised up to life, then only for a season 

Our partings are, nor shall we wait in vain 
Until we meet again! 


I, 
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BEREAVEMENT AND SUFFERING. 


THE BROKEN HOUSEHOLD. 
(From Hyperion.) 

THE setting of a great hope is like the setting 
of the sun. The brightness of our life is gone. 
Shadows of evening fall around us, and the world 
seems but a dim reflection, — itself a broader 
shadow. We look forward into the coming lonely 
night. The soul withdraws into itself. Then stars 
arise, and the night is holy. 

Paul Flemming had experienced this, though 
still young. The friend of his youth was dead. 
The bough had broken “ under the burden of the 
unripe fruit.” And when, after a season, he looked 
up again from the blindness of his sorrow, all 
things seemed unreal. Like the man whose sight 
had been restored by miracle, he beheld men, as 
trees, walking. His household gods were broken. 
He had no home. His sympathies cried aloud 
from his desolate soul, and there came no answer 
from the busy, turbulent world around him. He 
did not willingly give way to grief. He struggled 
to be cheerful— to be strong. But he could no 
longer look into the familiar faces of his friends. 
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He could no longer live alone, where he had lived 
with her. He went abroad, that the sea might be 
between him and the grave. Alas! between him 
and his sorrow there could be no sea but that of 
time. 
THE PEACE OF DEATH. 
(From Hyperion.) 

“ Ler us go in and see how the dead rest,” said 
Flemming, as they passed beneath the belfry of 
the church; and they went in, and lingered among 
the tombs and the evening shadows. 

How peaceful is the dwelling-place of those who 
inhabit the green. hamlets and populous cities of 
the dead! They need no antidote for care, —no 
armor against fate. No morning sun shines in at 
the closed windows and awakens them, nor shall, 
until the last great day. At most, a straggling sun- 
beam creeps in through the crumbling wall of an 
old, neglected tomb, —a stranger visitor, that stays 
not long. And there they all sleep, the holy ones, 
with their arms crossed upon their breasts, or lying 
motionless by their sides, — not carved in marble 
by the hand of man, but formed in dust by the hand 
of God. God’s peace be with them! No one 
comes to them now, to hold them by the hand, and — 
with delicate fingers to smooth their hair. They 
heed no more the blandishments of earthly friend- 
ship. They need us not, however much we may 
need them. And yet they silently await our 
coming. 

Beautiful is that season of life, when we can say, 
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in the language of Scripture, “ Thou hast the dew 
of thy youth.” But of these flowers Death gathers 
many. He places them upon his bosom, and he is 
transformed into something less terrific than before. 
We learn to gaze and shudder not; for he carries 
in his arms the sweet blossoms of our earthly 
hopes. We shall see them all again, blooming in 
a happier land. 

Yes, Death brings us again to our friends. They 
are waiting for us, and we shall not long delay. 
They have gone before us, and are like the angels in 
heaven. They stand upon the borders of the grave 
to welcome us, with the countenance of affection 
which they wore on earth; yet more lovely, more 
radiant, more spiritual! He spake well who said 
that graves are the footprints of angels ! 

Death has taken thee, too, and thou hast the 
dew of thy youth. He has placed thee upon his 
bosom, and his stern countenance wears a smile. 
The far country, toward which we journey, seems 
nearer to us, and the way less dark; for thou hast 
gone before, passing so quietly to thy rest, that day 
itself dies not more calmly ! 


VIRTUE AND TRUE GREATNESS SHOULD CREATE 
f DISTINCTIONS EVEN IN THE GRAVE. 


{ (From Outre-Mer.) 

\ “Ler the good and the great be honored even in 
the grave. Let the sculptured marble direct our 
footsteps to the scene of their long sleep; let the 
chiselled epitaph repeat their names, and tell us 
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where repose the nobly good and wise! It is not 
true that all are equal in the grave. There is no 
equality even there. The mere handful of dust 
and ashes, — the mere distinction of prince and 
beggar, — of a rich winding-sheet and a shroudless 
burial, — of a solitary grave and a family vault, — 
were this all, — then, indeed, it would be true that 
death is a common leveller. Such paltry distinc- 
tions as those of wealth and poverty are soon lev- 
elled by the spade and mattock ; the damp breath 
of the grave blots them out forever. But there 
are other distinctions which even the mace of death 
cannot level or obliterate. Can it break down the 
distinction of virtue and vice? Can it confound 
the good with the bad? the noble with the base? 
all that is truly great, and pure, and godlike, with 
all that is scorned, and sinful, and degraded? No! 
Then death is not a common leveller! Are all 
alike beloved in death and honored in their burial ? 
. . » Does every grave awaken the same emotions 
in our hearts? and do the footsteps of the stranger 
pause as long beside each funeral-stone? No! Then 
all are not equal in the grave! And as long as the 
good and evil deeds of men live after them, so long 
will there be distinctions even in the grave. The 
superiority of one over another is in the nobler and 
better emotions which it excites; in its more fer- 
vent admonitions to virtue; in the livelier recol- 
lections which it awakens of the good and the great, 
whose bodies are crumbling to dust beneath our 
feet ! 
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ENMITY SOFTENED THROUGH SUFFERING. 
(From Table-Talk.) 
Ir we could read the secret history of our ene- 
mies, we should find in each man’s life sorrow and 
suffering enough to disarm all hostility. 


AN EPITAPH AND ITS POWER. 
(From Hyperion.) 

A LITTLE chapel, whose door stood open, seemed 
to invite Flemming to enter and enjoy the grateful 
coolness. He went in. There was no one there. 
The walls were covered with paintings and sculpt- 
ure of the rudest kind, and with a few funeral tab- 
lets. There was nothing there to move the heart 
to devotion; but in that hour the heart of Flem- 
ming was weak, — weak as a child’s. He bowed 
his stubborn knees, and wept. And, oh, how many 
disappointed hopes, how many bitter recollections, 
how much of wounded pride and unrequited love, 
were in those tears through which he read, on a 
marble tablet in the chapel wall opposite, this 
singular inscription : — 

“ Look not mournfully into the Past. It comes 
not back again. Wisely improve the Present. It 
is thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy Future, 
‘without fear, and with a manly heart.” 

It seemed to him as if the unknown tenant of 
that grave had opened his lips of dust, and spoken 
to him the words of consolation, which his soul 
needed, and which no friend had yet spoken. In 
a moment the anguish of his thoughts was still. 


\ 
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The stone was rolled away from the door of his 
heart; death was no longer there, but an angel 
clothed in white. He stood up, and his eyes were 
no more bleared with tears; and, looking into the 
bright morning heaven, he said : — 

“T will be strong!” 


¥ CLINGING TO THOSE THAT ARE LEFT. 
(From Hyperion.) 

One by one the objects of our affection depart 
from us. But our affections remain, and like vines 
stretch forth their broken, wounded tendrils for 
support. The bleeding heart needs a balm to heal 
it; and there is none but the love of its kind, — 
none but the affection of a human heart! 


¥ THE PLACE OF HEALING. 
(From Hyperion.) 

BELIEVE me, upon the margin of celestial streams 
alone those simples grow which cure the heart- 
ache ! 

SORROW. 
(From Table-Talk.) 

Tue first pressure of sorrow crushes out from 
our hearts the best wine; afterwards the constant 
weight of it brings forth bitterness, — the taste 
and stain from the lees of the vat. 


SORROW, THE SOUL'S NOURISHMENT. 
(From Hyperion.) 
WuosorveEr thou art that sufferest, try not to 
dissipate thy sorrow by the breath of the world, nor 
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drown its voice in thoughtless merriment. It is a 
treacherous peace that is purchased by indulgence. 
Rather take this sorrow to thy heart, and make it 
a part of thee, and it shall nourish thee till thou 
art strong again. 


Y EARTH AS SEEN FROM HEAVEN. 
(From Hyperion.) 

Tuts earthly life, when seen hereafter from 
heaven, will seem like an hour passed long ago, 
and dimly remembered ; — long, laborious, full of 
joys and sorrows as it is, it will then have dwindled 
down to a mere point, hardly visible to the far- 
reaching ken of the disembodied spirit. But the - 
spirit itself soars onward. And thus death is 
neither an end nor a beginning. It is a transition, 
not from one existence to another, but from one 
state of existence to another. No link is broken in 
the chain of being; any more than in passing from 
infancy to manhood, from manhood to old age. 
There are seasons of reverie and deep abstraction, 
which seem to me analogous to death. The soul 
gradually loses its consciousness of what is passing 
around it, and takes no longer cognizance of objects 
which are near. It seems for the moment to have 
dissolved its connection with the body. It has 
passed, as it were, into another state of being. It 
lives in another world. It has flown over lands and 
seas; and holds communion with those it loves, in 
distant regions of the earth, and the more distant 
heaven. It sees familiar faces, and hears beloved 
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voices, which to the bodily senses are no longer 
visible and audible. And this likewise is death ; 
save that, when we die, the soul returns no more 
to the dwelling it has left. 


REMEMBERING THAT OTHERS SUFFER. 
(From Hyperion.) 

FLEMMING thought not of the scene before him. 
Sorrow unspeakable was upon his spirit in that 
lonely hour ; and, hiding his face in his hands, he 
exclaimed aloud : — 

“Spirit of the past! look not so mournfully at 
me with thy great tearful eyes! Touch me not 
with thy cold hand! Breathe not upon me with 
the icy breath of the grave! Chant no more that 
dirge of sorrow, through the long and silent watches 
of the night!” 

Mournful voices from afar seemed to answer, 
“Treuenfels!” and he remembered how others 
had suffered, and his heart grew still. 


( NO ONE LEAVES THE WORLD ALONE. 
(From Hyperion.) 

Ou, if we had spiritual organs, to see and hear 
things now invisible and inaudible to us, we should 
behold the whole air filled with the departing souls 
of that vast multitude which every moment dies, — 
should behold them streaming up like thin vapors 
heavenward, and hear the startling blast of the 
archangel’s trump sounding incessant through the 
universe, and proclaiming the awful judgment-day ! 
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Truly, the soul departs not alone on its last journey, 
but spirits of its kind attend it, when not minister- 
ing angels; and they go in families to the unknown 
land! Neither in life nor in death are we alone. 


THE HEATHEN CONCEPTION OF DEATH. 
(From Hyperion.) 

In the temple of Juno at Elis, Sleep and his 
twin-brother, Death, were represented as children 
reposing in the arms of Night. On various funeral 
monuments of the ancients, the Genius of Death is 
sculptured as a beautiful youth, leaning on an in- 
verted torch, in the attitude of repose, his wings 
folded and his feet crossed. In such peaceful and 
attractive forms did the imagination of ancient 
poets and sculptors represent death. And these 
were men in whose souls the religion of Nature was 
like the light of stars, beautiful, but faint and cold! 
Strange, that, in later days, this angel of God which 
leads us with a gentle hand into the “land of the 
great departed, into the silent land,” should have 
been transformed into a monstrous and terrific 
thing ! 

SILENT SUFFERING. 
(From Hyperion.) 

He told not to his friend the sorrow with which 
his heart was heavy, but kept it for himself alone. 
He knew that the time, which comes to all men, 
—the time to suffer and be silent, — had come to 
him likewise, and he spake no word. Oh, well has 
it been said, that there is no grief like the grief 


which does not speak ! 


{ 
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GRATITUDE FOR BEAUTIFUL SOULS WE HAVE 
KNOWN. 


(From Hyperion.) 
He thought of the absent and the dead; and 
said, with tears in his eyes : — 

Shall I thank God for the green summer, and 
the mild air, and the flowers, and the stars, and all 
that makes this world so beautiful, and not for the 
good and beautiful beings I have known init? Has 
not their presence been sweeter to me than flowers ? 
Are they not higher and holier than the stars? 
Are they not more to me than all things else?” 


TRUE CONSOLATION. 
(From Hyperion. ) 

Pavut Fiemme will never forget the sermon 
he heard that day, — no, not even if he should live 
to be as old as he who preached it. The text was, 
“ T know that my Redeemer liveth.” It was meant 
to console the pious, poor widow, who sat right 
below him at the foot of the pulpit stairs, all in 
black, and her heart breaking. He said nothing 
of the terrors of death, nor of the gloom of the 
narrow house; but, looking beyond these things, 
as mere circumstances to which the imagination 
mainly gives importance, he told his hearers of the 
innocence of childhood upon earth, and the holiness 
of childhood in heaven, and how the beautiful Lord 
Jesus was once a little child, and now in heaven 
the spirits of little children walked with him, and 
gathered flowers in the fields of Paradise. Good 
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old man! In behalf of humanity, I thank thee for 
these benignant words! And still more than I, the 
bereaved mother thanked thee. 


ee = RESIGNATION. 


THERE is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 

But has one vacant chair! 


The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead ; 

The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 
Will not be comforted! 


Let us be patient! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


We see but dimly through the mists and vapors ; 
Amid these earthly damps 

What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers, 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. 


“-There is no Death! What seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. 


She is not dead, — the child of our affection, — 
But gone unto that school 
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Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth rule. 


In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 
By guardian angels led, 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 
She lives, whom we call dead. 


Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air; 

Year after year, her tender steps pursuing, 
Behold her grown more fair. 


Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 
The bond which nature gives, 
Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives. 
® 
Not as a childyshall we again behold her; 
For when with raptures wild 
In our embraces we again enfold her, 
She will not be a child; 


But a fair maiden, in her Father’s mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace; 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion 
Shall we behold her face. 


DELIA. 


SwEET as the tender fragrance that survives, 

When martyred flowers breathe out their little lives, 
Sweet as a song that once consoled our pain, 

But never will be sung to us again, 

Is thy remembrance. Now the hour of rest 

Hath come to thee. Sleep, darling; it is best. 
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FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS. 


WueEN the hours of day are numbered, 
And the voices of the night 

Wake the better soul, that slumbered, 
To a holy, calm delight; 


Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And, like phantoms grim and tall, 

Shadows from the fitful fire-light 
Dance upon the parlor wall; 


Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door; 

The beloved, the true-hearted, 
Come to/visit me once more; 


He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 

By the roadside fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life! 


They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 

Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more! 


And with them the being beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 

And is now a saint in heaven. 


With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, 
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Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 


And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies. 


Uttered not, yet comprehended, 
Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer, 

Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air. 


Oh, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 

If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died! 


THE LIGHT OF STARS. 


THE night is come, but not too soon; 
And sinking silently, 

All silently, the little moon 
Drops down behind the sky. 


There is no light in earth or heaven 
But the cold light of stars; 

And the first watch of night is given 
To the red planet Mars. 


Is it the tender star of love? 
The star of love and dreams? 
Ob no! from that blue tent above, 
A hero’s armor gleams. 
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And earnest thoughts within me rise, 
When I behold afar, 

Suspended in the evening skies, 
The shield of that red star. 


O star of streneth! I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain; 

Thou beckonest with thy mailéd hand, 
And I am strong again. 


Within my breast there is no light 
But the cold light of stars; 

I give the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars. 


The star of the unconquered will, 
He rises in my breast, 

Serene, and resolute, and still, 
And calm, and self-possessed. 


And thou, too, whosoe’er thou art, 
That readest this brief psalm, 

As one by one thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm. 


Oh fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know erelong, 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 


VITTORIA COLONNA. 


Virror1A CoLonna, on the death of her husband, the Marchese di 
Pescara, retired to her castle at Ischia (Inarimé), and there wrote the 
Ode upon his death, which gained her the title of Divine. 

ONcE more, once more, Inarimé 
I see thy purple hills! — once more 
2 
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I hear the billows of the bay 
Wash the white pebbles on thy shore. 


High o’er the sea-surge and the sands, 
Like a great galleon wrecked and cast 
Ashore by storms, thy castle stands, 
A mouldering landmark of the Past. 


Upon its terrace-walk I see 
A phantom gliding to and fro; 
It is Colonna, —it is she 
Who lived and loved so long ago. 


Pescara’s beautiful young wife, 
The type of perfect womanhood, 
Whose life was love, the life of life, 
That time and change and death withstood. 


For death, that breaks the marriage-band 
In others, only closer pressed 

The wedding-ring upon her hand 
And closer locked and barred her breast. 


She knew the life-long martyrdom, 
The weariness, the endless pain 

Of waiting for some one to come 
Who nevermore would come again. 


The shadows of the chestnut-trees, 
The odor of the orange blooms, 

The song of birds, and, more than these, 
The silence of deserted rooms; 


The respiration of the sea, 
The soft caresses of the air, 
All things in nature seemed to be 
But ministers of her despair; 
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Till the o’erburdened heart, so long 
Imprisoned in itself, found vent 
And voice in one impassioned song 

Of inconsolable lament. 


Then as the sun, though hidden from sight, 
Transmutes to gold the leaden mist, 

Her life was interfused with light, 
From realms that, though unseen, exist. 


Inarimé! Inarimé! 
Thy castle on the crags above 
In dust shall crumble and decay, 
But not the memory of her love. 


LIFTED SUNBEAMS. 
(From The Golden Legend.) 


Stow ty, slowly up the wall 
Steals the sunshine, steals the shade. 
Evening damps begin to fall, 
Evening shadows are displayed. 
Round me, o’er mé, everywhere, 
All the sky is grand with clouds, 
And athwart the evening air 
Wheel the swallows home in crowds. 
Shafts of sunshine from the west 
Paint the dusky windows red; 
Darker shadows, deeper rest, 
Underneath and overhead. 
Darker, darker, and more wan, 
In my breast the shadows fall ; 
Upward steals the life of man, 
As the sunshine from the wall; 
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From the wall into the sky, 
From the roof along the spire; 
Ah, the souls of those that die 
Are but sunbeams lifted higher. 


DEATH BETTER THAN LIFE. 
(From The Golden Legend.) 


Au, that is sad! And yet perhaps ’tis best 
That she should die, with all the sunshine on her, 
And all the benedictions of the morning, ; 

Before this affluence of golden light 
Shall fade into a cold and clouded gray, 
Then into darkness! 

Better is Death than Life! Ah yes! to thousands 
Death plays upon a dulcimer, and sings 
That song of consolation, till the air 
Rings with it, and they cannot choose but follow 
Whither he leads. And not the old alone, 

But the young also hear it, and are still. 


THE BLESSINGS OF DEATH. 
(From The Spanish Student.) 


To go through life, unloving and unloved ; 

To feel that thirst and hunger of the soul 

We cannot still; that longing, that wild impulse, 
And struggle after something we have not 

And cannot have; the effort to be strong; 

And, like the Spartan boy, to smile, and smile, 
While secret wounds do bleed beneath our cloaks; 
All this the dead feel not, — the dead alone ! 
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SHA AND SHORE. 
(From Evangeline.) 

StT1LL stands the forest primeval; but far away from 
its shadow, 

Side by side, in their nameless graves, the lovers are 
sleeping. 

Under the humble walls of the little Catholic church- 
yard, 

In the heart of the city, they lie, unknown and un- 
noticed. 

Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside them, 

Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at rest 
and forever, 

_ Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are 

busy, 

Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased 
from their labors, 

Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have completed 
their journey! 


GRIEF GRIEVES THE DEPARTED. 
(From Hiawatha.) 
We are ghosts of the departed, 
Souls of those who once were with you. 
From the realms of Chibiabos 
Hither have we come to try you, 
Ilither have we come to warn you. 
Cries of grief and lamentation 

Reach us in the Blesséd Islands; 
Cries of anguish from the living, 
Calling back their friends departed, 
Sadden us with useless sorrow. 
Therefore have we come to try you; 
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No one knows us, no one heeds us. 

We are but a burden to you, 

And we see that the departed 

Have no place among the living. 
Think of this, O Hiawatha! 

Speak of it to all the people, 

That henceforward and forever 

They no more with lamentations 

Sadden the souls of the departed 

In the Islands of the Blessed. 


THE HAUNTED CHAMBER. 


Eacu heart has its haunted chamber, 
Where the silent moonlight falls! 
On the floor are mysterious footsteps, 

There are whispers along the walls! 


And mine at times is haunted 
By phantoms of the Past, 
As motionless as shadows 
By the silent moonlicht cast. 


A form sits by the window, 
That is not seen by day, 

For as soon as dawn approaches 
It vanishes away. 


It sits there in the moonlight, 
Itself as pale and still, 

And points with its airy finger 
Across the window-sill. 


Without, before the window, 
There stands a gloomy pine, 
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Whose boughs wave upward and downward 
As wave these thoughts of mine. 


And underneath its branches 
Is the grave of a little child, 

Who died upon life’s threshold, 
And never wept nor smiled, 


What are ye, O pallid phantoms! 
That haunt my troubled brain? 

That vanish when day approaches, 
And at night return again? 


What are ye, O pallid phantoms! 
But the statues without breath, 

That stand on the bridge overarching 
The silent river of death ? 


a THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 
THERE is a Reaper, whose name is Death, 
And, with his sickle keen, 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 


And the flowers that grow between. 


“ Shall I have naught that is fair ?”’ saith he; 
“ave naught but the bearded grain ? 
Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 
I will give them all back again.”’ 


He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
He kissed their drooping leaves; 

It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 
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“My Lord has need of these flowerets gay,”’ 
The Reaper said, and smiled; 

“ Dear tokens of the earth are they, 
Where he was once a child. 


“They shall all bloom in fields of light, 
Transplanted by my care, 
And saints, upon their garments white, 
These sacred blossoms wear.”’ 


And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
The flowers she most did love; 

She knew she should find them all again 
In the fields of light above. 


Oh, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
The Reaper came that day; 
’T was an angel visited the green earth, 
And took the flowers away. | 


THE CHAMBER OVER THE GATE. 


Is it so far from thee 

Thou canst no longer see, 

In the Chamber over the Gate, 

That old man desolate, 

Weeping and wailing sore 

For his son who is no more? 
O Absalom, my son! 


Is it so long ago, 

That cry of human woe 

From the walled city came, 

Calling on his dear name, 

That it has died away 

In the distance of to-day? 
O Absalom, my son! 
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There is no far or near, 
There is neither there nor here, 
There is neither soon nor late, 
In that Chamber over the Gate, 
Nor any long ago 
To that cry of human woe, 

O Absalom, my son! 


From the ages that are past 
The voice sounds like’a blast, 
Over seas that wreck and drown, 
Over tumult of traffic and town; 
And from ages yet to be 
Come the echoes back to me, 

O Absalom, my son! 


Somewhere at every hour 
The watchman on the tower 
Looks forth, and sees the fleet 
Approach of the hurrying feet 
Of messengers, that bear 
The tidings of despair. 

O Absalom, my son! 


He goes forth from the door, 
Who shall return no more. 
With him our joy departs; 
The light goes out in our hearts; 
In the Chamber over the Gate 
We sit disconsolate. 

O Absalom, my son! 


That ’t is a common grief 
Bringeth but slight relief; 
Ours is the bitterest loss, 
Ours is the heaviest cross; 
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And forever the ery will be 
“ Would God I had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son!”’ 


iy 
NG SANDALPHON. 


Have you read in the Talmud of old, 

In the Legends the Rabbins have told 
Of the limitless realms of the air; 

Have you read it, —the marvellous story 

Of Sandalphon, the Angel of Glory, 
Sandalphon, the Angel of Prayer? 


How, erect, at the outermost gates 
Of the City Celestial he waits, 

With his feet on the ladder of light, 
That, crowded with angels unnumbered, 
By Jacob was seen, as he slumbered 

Alone in the desert at night? 


The Angels of Wind and of Fire 
Chant only one hymn, and expire 
With the song’s irresistible stress ; 
Expire in their rapture and wonder, 
As harp-strings are broken asunder 
By music they throb to express. 


But serene in the rapturous throng, 
Unmoved by the rush of the sone, 

With eyes unimpassioned and slow, 
Among the dead angels, the deathless 
Sandalphon stands listening breathless 

To sounds that ascend from below : — 


‘From the spirits on earth that adore, . 


| From the souls that entreat and implore 


In the fervor and passion of prayer; 
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From the hearts that are broken with losses, 


And weary with dragging the crosses 
Too heavy for mortals to bear. 


And he gathers the prayers as he stands, 


And they change into flowers in his hands, 


Into garlands of purple and red ; 
And beneath the great arch of the portal, 
Through the streets of the City Immortal, 
Is wafted the fragrance they shed. 


It is but a legend, I know, — 
A fable, a phantom, a show, 
Of the ancient Rabbinical lore ; 
Yet the old medieval tradition, 
The beautiful, strange superstition, 
But haunts me and holds me the more. 


When I look from my window at night, 
And the welkin above is all white, 

All throbbing and panting with stars ; 
Among them majestic is standing 
Sandalphon, the angel, expanding 

His pinions in nebulous bars. 


And the legend, I feel, is a part 

Of the hunger and thirst of the heart, 
The frenzy and fire of the brain, 

That grasps at the fruitage forbidden, 

The golden pomegranates of Eden, 
To quiet its fever and pain. 
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Vii GOD’ S-ACRE. 

’ T xx that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
The burial-ground God’s-Acre ! It is just; 

It conseecrates each grave within its walls, 
And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dust. 


God’s-Acre! Yes, that blessed name imparts 
Comfort to those, who in the grave have sown 
The seed that they have garnered in their hearts, 
Their bread of life, alas! no more their own. 


Into its furrows shall we all be east, 
In the sure faith that we shall rise again 

At the great harvest, when the archangel’s blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 


Then shall the good stand in immortal bloom, 
In the fair cardens of that second birth; 
And each bright blossom mingle its perfume 
With that of flowers which never bloomed on earth. 


With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up the sod, 
And spread the furrow for the seed we sow; 

This is the field and Acre of our God, 
This is the place where human harvests grow. 


SUSPIRIA. 
Take them, O Death! and bear away 
Whatever thou canst call thine own! 
Thine image, stamped upon this clay, 
Doth give thee that, but that alone! 


Take them, O Grave! and let them lie 
Folded upon thy narrow shelves, 
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As garments by the soul laid by, 
And precious only to ourselves! 


Take them, O great Eternity! 
Our little life is but a gust 

That bends the branches of thy tree, 
And trails its blossoms in the dust! 


HOW DISASTERS COME. 
(From Hiawatha.) 

NEVER stoops the soaring vulture 
On his quarry in the desert, 
On the sick or wounded bison, 
But another vulture, watching 
From his high aerial look-out, 
Sees the downward plunge, and follows: 
And a third pursues the second, 
Coming from the invisible ether, 
First a speck, and then a vulture, 
Till the air is dark with pinions. 


So disasters come not singly; 
, Butasifthey watehed and waited, 

Scanning one another’s motions. 
When the first descends, the others 
Follow, follow, gathering flock-wise 
Round their victim, sick and wounded, 
First a shadow, then a sorrow, 
Till the air is dark with anguish. 


HAUNTED HOUSES. 
Aut houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses. Through the open doors 
The harmless phantoms on their errands glide, 
With feet that make no sound upon the floors. 
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We meet them at the doorway, on the stair, 
Along the passages they come and go, 
Impalpable impressions on the air, 
A sense of something moving to and fro. 


There are more guests at table than the hosts | 
Invited ; the illuminated hall 

Is thronged with quiet, inoffensive ghosts, 
As silent as the pictures on the wall. 


The stranger at my fireside cannot see 

The forms I see, nor hear the sounds I hear; 
He but perceives what is; while unto me 

All that has been is visible and clear. 


We have no title-deeds to house or lands; 
Owners and occupants of earlier dates 

From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands, 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates. 


The spirit-world around this world of sense 
Floats like an atmosphere, and everywhere 

Watts through these earthly mists and vapors dense, 
A vital breath of more ethereal air. 


Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires: 

The struggle of the instinct that enjoys, 
And the more noble instinct that aspires. 


These perturbations, this perpetual jar 
Of earthly wants and aspirations high, 
Come from the influence of an unseen star, 
An undiscovered planet in our sky. 
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And as the moon from some dark gate of cloud 


Throws o’er the sea a floating bridge of light, 


Across whose trembling planks our fancies crowd 


Into the realm of mystery and night, — 


So from the world of spirits, there descends 

A bridge of light, connecting it with this, 
O’er whose unsteady floor, that sways and bends, 
Wander our thoughts above the dark abyss. 


RECONCILIATION THROUGH SUFFERING. 

(From The Golden Legend.) 

AriIsE, Count Hugo! let there be 

No further strife nor enmity 

Between us twain ; we both have erred; 

Too rash in act, too wroth in word. 

From the beginning have we stood 

In fierce, defiant attitude, 

Each thoughtless of the other’s right, 

And each reliant on his might. 

But now our souls are more subdued; 

The hand of God, and not in vain, 

Has touched us with the fire of pain. 

Let us kneel down, and, side by side, 

Pray till our souls are purified, 

And pardon will not be denied! 


THE FAMINE, AND DEATH OF MINNEHAHA. 
(From Hiawatha.) 

Ou, the long and dreary winter! 

Oh, the cold and cruel winter! 

Ever thicker, thicker, thicker 

Froze the ice on lake and river, 

Ever deeper, deeper, deeper 
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Fell the snow o’er all the landscape, 
Fell the covering snow, and drifted 
Through the forest, round the village. 

Hardly from his buried wigwam 
Could the hunter force a passage ; 
With his mittens and his snow-shoes 
Vainly walked he through the forest, 
Sought for bird or beast and found none. 
Saw no track of deer or rabbit, 

In the snow beheld no footprints, 

In the ghastly, gleaming forest 

Fell, and could not rise from weakness, 

Perished there from cold and hunger. 
Oh, the famine and the fever! 

Oh, the wasting of the famine! 

Oh, the blasting of the fever! 

Oh, the wailing of the children! 

Oh, the anguish of the women! 

All the earth was sick and famished ; 
Hunery was the air around them, 
Hungry was the sky above them, 

And the hungry stars in heaven 
Like the eyes of wolves glared at them! 

Into Hiawatha’s wigwam 
Came two other guests, as silent 
As the ghosts were, and as gloomy; 
Waited not to be invited, 

Did not parley at the doorway, 

Sat there without word of welcome 
In the seat of Laughing Water ; 
Looked with haggard eyes and hollow 
At the face of Laughing Water. 

And the foremost said: ‘* Behold me! 
Iam Famine, Bukadawin!’’ 
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And the other said: ‘‘ Behold me! 
Iam Fever, Ahkosewin !”’ 

And the lovely Minnehaha 
Shuddered as they looked upon her, 
Shuddered at the words they uttered, 
Lay down on her bed in silence, 

Hid her face, but made no answer; 
Lay there trembling, freezing, burning 
At the looks they cast upon her, 

At the fearful words they uttered. 

Forth into the empty forest 
Rushed the maddened Hiawatha ; 

In his heart was deadly sorrow, 
In his face a stony firmness ; 

On his brow the sweat of anguish 
Started, but it froze and fell not. 

Wrapped in furs and armed for hunting, 
With his mighty bow of ash-tree, 
With his quiver full of arrows, 

With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 
Into the vast and vacant forest 


‘On his snow-shoes strode he forward. 


*¢ Gitche Manito the Mighty!” 
Cried he with his face uplifted 
Tn that bitter hour of anguish, 
“¢ Give your children food, O father! 
Give us food, or we must perish ! 
Give me food for Minnehaha. 
For my dying Minnehaha! ”’ 

Through the far-resounding forest, 
Through the forest vast and vacant 
Rang that cry of desolation, 
But there came no other answer 
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Than the echo of his crying, 
Than the echo of the woodlands, 
“Minnehaha! Minnehaha! ”’ 
All day long roved Hiawatha 
In that melancholy forest, 
Through the shadow of whose thickets 
In the pleasant days of summer, 
Of that ne’er forgotten summer, 
He had brought his young wife homeward 
From the land of the Dacotahs; 
When the birds sang in the thickets, 
And the streamlets laughed and glistened, 
And the air was full of fragrance, 
And the lovely Laughing Water 
Said with voice that did not tremble, 
“T will follow you, my husband! ” 
In the wigwam with Nokomis, 
With those gloomy guests, that watched her, 
With the Famine and the Fever, 
She was lying, the beloved, 
She, the dying Minnehaha. 
‘“‘Hark!”’ she said; “I hear a rushing, 
Hear a roaring and a rushing, 
Hear the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to me from a distance! ” 
“No, my child!’ said old Nokomis, 
“?T is the night-wind in the pine-trees! ” 
‘‘Look!”’ she said: ‘I see my father 
Standing lonely at his doorway, 
Beckoning to me from his wigwam 
In the land of the Dacotahs! ”’ 
“No, my child!’ said old Nokomis, 
“°>T is the smoke, that waves and beckons! ” 
‘‘ Ah!’? she said, ‘‘ the eyes of Pauguk 
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Glare upon me in the darkness, 
Ican feel his icy fingers 

Clasping mine amid the darkness! 
Hiawatha! Hiawatha!” 

And the desolate Hiawatha, 
Far away amid the forest, 

Miles away among the mountains, 
Heard that sudden cry of anguish, 
Heard the voice of Minnehaha 
Calling to him in the darkness, 

“ Hiawatha!® Hiawatha!” 

Over snow-fields waste and pathless, 
Under snow-encumbered branches, 
Homeward hurried Hiawatha, 
Empty-handed, heavy-hearted, 
Heard Nokomis moaning, wailing : 

“ Wahonowin! Wahonowin! 
Would that I had perished for you, 
Would that I were dead as you are! 
Wahonowin! Wahonowin! ”’ 

And he rushed into the wigwam, 
Saw the old Nokomis slowly 
Rocking to and fro and moaning ; 
Saw his lovely Minnehaha 
Lying dead and cold before him, 

And his bursting heart within him 
Uttered such a ery of anguish, 

That the forest moaned and shuddered, 
That the very stars in heaven 

Shook and trembled with his anguish. 

Then he sat down, still and speechless, 
On the bed of Minnehaha, 

At the feet of Laughing Water, 
At those willing feet, that never 
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More would lightly run to meet him, 
Nevermore would lightly follow. 

With both hands his face he covered; 
Seven long days and nights he sat there, 
As if in a swoon he sat there, 
Speechless, motionless, unconscious 
Of the daylight or the darkness. 

Then they buried Minnehaha; 

In the snow a grave they made her, 
In the forest deep and darksome, 
Underneath the moaning hemlocks; 
Clothed her in her richest garments, 
Wrapped her in her robes of ermine, 
Covered her with snow, like ermine; 
Thus they buried Minnehaha. + 

And at night a fire was lighted, 

On her grave four times was kindled, 
For her soul upon its journey 

To the Islands of the Blessed. 

From his doorway Hiawatha 

Saw it burning in the forest, 
Lighting up the gloomy hemlocks; 
From his sleepless bed uprising, 
From the bed of Minnehaha, 

Stood and watched it at the doorway, 
That it might not be extinguished, 
Might not leave her in the darkness. 

‘¢ Farewell! ’’ said he, “ Minnehaha! 
Farewell, O my Laughing Water! 
All my heart is buried with you, 

All my thoughts go onward with you! 
Come not back again to labor, 

Come not back again to suffer, 
Where the Famine and the Fever 
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Wear the heart and waste the body. 
Soon my task will be completed, 
Soon your footsteps I shall follow 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the Kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the Land of the Hereafter! ”’ 


AT PARTING. 
(From The Golden Legend.) 


Weep not, my friends! rather rejoice with me. 
I shall not feel the pain, but shall be gone, 
And you will have another friend in heaven. 
| Then start not at the creaking of the door 
Through which I pass. I see what lies beyond it. 
And in your life let my remembrance linger, 
As something not to trouble and disturb it, 
But to complete it, adding life to life. 
And if at times beside the evening fire 
You see my face among the other faces, 
Let it not be regarded as a ghost 
That haunts your house, but as a guest that loves you, 
Nay, even as one of your own family, 
Without whose presence there were something want- 
ing. 


f KILLED AT THE FORD. 


He is dead, the beautiful youth, 

The heart of honor, the tongue of truth, 

He, the life and light of us all, 

Whose voice was blithe as a bugle-call, 

Whom all eyes followed with one consent, 

The cheer of whose laugh, and whose pleasant word, 
Hushed all murmurs of discontent. 
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Only last night, as we rode along 
Down the dark of the mountain gap, 
To visit the picket-guard at the ford, 
Little dreaming of any mishap, 
He was humming the words of some old song: 
“ Two red roses he had on his cap 
And another he bore at the point of his sword.” 


Sudden and swift a whistling ball 

Came out of a wood, and the voice was still; 
Something I heard in the darkness fall, 

And for a moment my blood grew ebill; 

I spake in a whisper, as he who speaks 

In a room where some one is lying dead; 
But he made no answer to what I said. 


We lifted him up to his saddle again, 

And through the mire and the mist and the rain 
Carried him back to the silent camp, 

And laid him as if asleep on his bed; 

And I saw by the light of the surgeon’s lamp 
Two white roses upon his cheeks, 

And one, just over his heart, blood-red! 


And I saw in a vision how far and fleet 

That fatal bullet went speeding forth, 

Till it reached a town in the distant North, 

Till it reached a house in a sunny street, 

Till it reached a heart that ceased to beat 
Without a murmur, without a ery; 

And a bell was tolled in that far-off town, 

For one who had passed from cross to crown, 
And the neighbors wondered that she should die. 
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A NAMELESS GRAVE. 


“ A soLprIER of the Union mustered out,’’ 

Is the inscription on an unknown grave 

At Newport News, beside the salt-sea wave, 

Nameless and dateless; sentinel or scout 
Shot down in skirmish, or disastrous rout 

Of battle, when the loud artillery drave 

Its iron wedges through the ranks of brave 

And doomed battalions, storming the redoubt. 
Thou unknown hero sleeping by the sea 

In thy forgotten grave! with secret shame 

I feel my pulses beat, my forehead burn, 
When I remember thou hast given for me 

All that thou hadst, thy life, thy very name, 

And I can give thee nothing in return. 


LONGING TO BE WITH THE DEAD. 
(From The Golden Legend.) 


Tsou speakest carelessly of death, 

And yet thou knowest not what it is. 

’T is the cessation of our breath. 

Silent and motionless we lie; 

And no one knoweth more than this. 

I saw our little Gertrude die; 

She left off breathing, and no more 

I smoothed the pillow beneath her head. 
She was more beautiful than before ; 

Like violets faded were her eyes; 

By this we knew that she was dead. 
Through the open window looked the skies 
Into the chamber where she lay, 

And the wind was like the sound of wings, 
As if angels came to bear her away. 
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Ah! when I saw and felt these things, 
I found it difficult to stay; 

I longed to die, as she had died, 

And go forth with her side by side. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
GARLANDS upon his grave, 
And flowers upon his hearse, 
And to the tender heart and brave 
The tribute of this verse. 


His was the troubled life, 
The conflict and the pain, 

The grief, the bitterness of strife, 
The honor without stain. 


Like Winkelried, he took 
Into his manly breast 

The sheaf of hostile spears, and broke 
A path for the oppressed. 


Then from the fatal field 
Upon a nation’s heart 

Borne like a warrior on his shield! — 
So should the brave depart. 


Death takes us by surprise, 
And stays our hurrying feet; 
The great design unfinished lies, 

Our lives are incomplete. 


But in the dark unknown 
Perfect their circles seem, 

Even as a bridge’s arch of stone 
Is rounded in the stream. 
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} Alike are life and death, K 
When life in death survives, 
And the uninterrupted breath 


Inspires a thousand lives. 


Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light 

Still travelling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight. 


So when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken, 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. oe 


LENVOL. 


YE voices, that arose 
After the evening’s close, 
And whispered to my restless heart repose! 


Go, breathe it in the ear 
Of all who doubt and fear, 
And say to them, “ Be of good cheer! ”’ 


Ye sounds, so low and calm, 
That in the groves of balm 
Seemed to me like an angel’s psalm! 


Go, mingle yet once more 
With the perpetual roar 
Of the pine forest, dark and hoar! 


Tongues of the dead, not lost, 
But speaking from death’s frost, 
Like fiery tongues at Pentecost! 
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Glimmer, as funeral lamps, 
Amid the chills and damps 
Of the vast plain where Death encamps ! 


TRANSLATIONS. 
FIRE. 
(From Michael Angelo.) 
Nor without fire can any workman mould 
The iron to his preconceived design, 
Nor can the artist without fire refine 
And purify from all its dross the gold; 
Nor can revive the pheenix, we are told, 
Except by fire. Hence if such death be mine 
I hope to rise again with the divine, 
Whom death augments, and time cannot make old. 
O sweet, sweet death! O fortunate fire that burns 
Within me still to renovate my days, 
Though I am almost numbered with the dead! 
If by its nature unto heaven returns 
This element, me, kindled in its blaze, 
Will it bear upward when my life is fled. 


TO VITTORIA COLONNA. 
(From Michael Angelo.) 
WHEN the prime mover of my many sighs 
Heaven took through death from out her earthly 
place, 
Nature, that never made so fair a face, 
Remained ashamed, and tears were in all eyes. 
O fate, unheeding my impassioned cries! 
O hopes fallacious! O thou spirit of grace, 
Where art thou now? LEarth holds in its embrace 
Thy lovely limbs, thy holy thoughts the skies. 
Vainly did cruel death attempt to stay 
The rumor of thy virtuous renown, 
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That Lethe’s waters could not wash away! 

A thousand leaves, since he hath stricken thee down, 
Speak of thee, nor to thee could Heaven convey, 
Except through death, a refuge and a crown. 


THE DEAD. 
(From the German of Stockmann.) 
How they so softly rest, 
All they the holy ones, 
Unto whose dwelling-place 
Now doth my soul draw near! 
How they so softly rest, 
All in their silent graves, 
Deep to corruption 
Slowly down-sinking! 


And they no longer weep, 
Here, where complaint is still! 
And they no longer feel, 
Here, where all gladness flies! 
And, by the cypresses 
Softly o’ershadowed, 

Until the Angel 
Calls them, they slumber! 


THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD. 
(From Jean Reboul, the Baker of Nismes.) 
AN angel with a radiant face 
Above a cradle bent to look, 
Seemed his own image there to trace, 
As in the waters of a brook. 


“Dear child! who me resemblest so,’’ 
It whispered, ‘‘ come, oh come with me! 
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Happy together let us go, 
The earth unworthy is of thee! 


“ Here none to perfect bliss attain; 
The soul in pleasure suffering lies; 
Joy hath an undertone of pain, 
And even the happiest hours their sighs. 


“Fear doth at every portal knock; 
Never a day serene and pure 
From the o’ershadowing tempest’s shock 
Hath made the morrow’s dawn secure. 


“ What, then, shall sorrows and shall fears 
Come to disturb so pure a brow? 
And with the bitterness of tears 
These eyes of azure troubled grow? 


“ Ah no! into the fields of space, 
Away shalt thou escape with me; 
And Providence will grant thee grace 
Of all the days that were to be. 


“Let no one in thy dwelling cower, 
In sombre vestments draped and veiled; 
But let them welcome thy last hour, 
As thy first moments once they hailed. 


‘Without a cloud be there each brow; 
There let the grave no shadow cast; 
When one is pure as thou art now, 
The fairest day is still the last.’ 


And waving wide his wings of white, 
The angel, at these words, had sped 
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Towards the eternal realms of light! — 
Poor mother! see, thy son is dead! 


THE HAPPIEST LAND. 
(From the German.) 
THERE sat one day in quiet, 
By an alehouse on the Rhine, 
Four hale and hearty fellows, 
And drank the precious wine. 


The landlord’s daughter filled their cups, 
Around the rustic board; 

Then sat they all so calm and still, 
And spake not one rude word. 


But, when the maid departed, 
A Swabian raised his hand, 

And cried, all hot and flushed with wine, 
“ Long live the Swabian land ! 


“The greatest kingdom upon earth 
Cannot with that compare; 
With all the stout and hardy men 
And the nut-brown maidens there.”’ 


“Ha!’’ cried a Saxon, laughing, 
And dashed his beard with wine; 
‘J had rather live in Lapland, 
Than that Swabian land of thine! 


“The goodliest land on all this earth, 
It is the Saxon land! 
There have I as many maidens 
As fingers on this hand! ”’ 
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“Hold your tongues! both Swabian and Saxon! ”’ 
A bold Bohemian cries; 

“Tf there ’s a heaven upon this earth 
In Bohemia it lies. 


“There the tailor blows the flute, 
And the cobbler blows the horn, 
And the miner blows the bugle, 
Over mountain gorge and bourn.’’ 
And then the landlord’s daughter 
Up to heaven raised her hand, 
And said, ‘‘ Ye may no more contend, — 
There lies the happiest land! ’’ 


SONG OF THE SILENT LAND. 
(From the German of Salis.) 
Intro the Silent Land! 
Ah! who shall lead us thither? 
Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather, 
And shattered wrecks lie thicker on the strand. 
Who leads us with a gentle hand 
Thither, oh thither, 
Into the Silent Land ? 


Into the Silent Land! 

To you, ye boundless regions 

Of all perfection! Tender-morning visions 

Of beauteous souls! The Future’s pledge and band! 
Who in Life’s battle firm doth stand, 

Shall bear Hope’s tender blossoms 

Into the Silent Land! 


O Land! O Land! 
For all the broken-hearted, 
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The mildest herald by our fate allotted, 
Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand 
To lead us with a gentle hand 

To the land of the great Departed, 

Into the Silent Land! 


CONSOLATION. 


To M. Duperrier, Gentleman of Aix in Provence, on the Death of his 
Daughter. 


(From Malherbe. ) 
Witt then, Duperrier, thy sorrow be eternal? 
And shall the sad discourse 
Whispered within thy heart, by tenderness paternal, 
Only augment its force ? 


Thy daughter’s mournful fate, into the tomb descend- 
ing 
By death’s frequented ways, 
Has it become to thee a labyrinth never ending, 
Where thy lost reason strays? 


I know the charms that made her youth a benediction : 
Nor should I be content, 

As a censorious friend, to solace thine affliction 
By her disparagement. 


But she was of the world, which fairest things exposes 
To fates the most forlorn; 

A rose, she too hath lived as long as live the roses, 
The space of one brief morn. 


Death has his rigorous laws, unparalleled, unfeeling: 
All prayers to him are vain; 

Cruel, he stops his ears, and, deaf to our appealing, 
He leaves us to complain. 
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The poor man in his hut, with only thatch for cover, 
Unto these laws must bend; 

The sentinel that ouards the barriers of the Louvre 
Cannot our kings defend. 


To murmur against death, in petulant defiance, St 
Is never us the best ; 


« To will what God doth an that is the only scienge = \ 
That gives us any rest. 


II. 


WEAKNESS, STRUGGLE, AND 
ASPIRATION. 
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WEAKNESS, STRUGGLE, AND AS- 
PIRATION. 


x THE ERRING. 
(From Hyperion.) 

Tue little I have seen of the world, and know of 
the history of mankind, teaches me to look upon 
the errors of others in sorrow, not in anger. When 
I take the history of one poor heart that has sinned 
and suffered, and represent to myself the struggles 
and temptations it has passed, — the brief pulsations 
of joy, — the feverish inquietude of hope and fear, — 
the tears of regret, —the feebleness of purpose, — 
the pressure of want, — the desertion of friends, 
the scorn of a world that has little charity, — the 
desolation of the soul’s sanctuary, and threatening 
voices within, — health gone, — happiness gone, — 
even hope, that stays longest with us, gone, —I 
have little heart for aught else than thankfulness 
that it is not so with me, and would fain leave the 
erring soul of my fellow-man with Him from whose 
hands jt came. 


DEFILED BV THE WORLD. 

(From Hyperion.) 
Ture have been souls dedicated to heaven from 
childhood, and guarded by good angels as sweet 
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seclusions for holy thoughts, and prayers, and 
all good purposes ; wherein pious wishes dwelt like 
nuns, and every image was a saint; and yet in life’s 
vicissitudes, by the treachery of occasion, by the 
thronging passions of great cities, have become 
soiled and sinful. They resemble those convents 
on the river Rhine which have been changed to 
taverns ; from whose chambers the pious inmates 
have long departed, and in whose cloisters the foot- 
steps of travellers have effaced the images of buried 
saints, and whose walls are written over with 
ribaldry and the names of strangers, and resound no 
more with holy hymns, but with revelry and loud 
voices. 


MORAL TRANSITION AND TRUE LIFE. 
(From Hyperion.) 


In the life of every man there are sudden transi- 
tions of feeling which seem almost miraculous. At 
once, as if some magician had touched the heavens 
and the earth, the dark clouds melt into the air, 
the wind falls, and serenity succeeds the storm. 
The causes which produce these sudden changes 
may have been long at work within us, but the 
changes themselves are instantaneous, and appar- 
ently without sufficient cause. It was so with 
Flemming; and from that hour forth, he resolved 
that he would no longer veer with every shifting 
wind of circumstance ; no longer be a child’s play- 
thing in the hands of Fate, which we ourselves do 
make or mar. He resolved henceforth not to lean 
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on others, but to walk self-confident and self-pos- 
sessed ; no longer to waste his years in vain re- 
grets, nor wait the fulfilment of boundless hopes 
and indiscreet desires, but to live in the Present 
wisely, alike forgetful of the Past, and careless of 
what the mysterious Future might bring. And 
from that moment he was calm and strong —he 
was reconciled with himself. . . . Henceforth be 
mine a life of action and reality. I will work in 
my own sphere, nor wish it other than itis. This 
alone is health and happiness. This alone is Life, — 


“Vife that shall send 
A challenge to its end, — 
And when it comes, say, ‘Welcome, friend!’ ” 


NO TREATIES WITH PASSION. 
(From Hyperion.) 

Tue Emperor Isaac Angelus made a treaty 
with Saladin, and tried to purchase the Holy Sepul- 
chre with gold. Richard Lion-heart scorned such 
alliance, and sought to recover it by battle. Thus 
do weak minds make treaties with the passions they 
cannot overcome, and try to purchase happiness at 
the expense of principle. But the resolute will of 
a strong man scorns such means, and struggles 
nobly with his foe to achieve great deeds. 


xX THE EFFECT OF INTEMPERANCE. 
(From Hyperion.) 
Ir is worth a student’s while to observe calmly 
how tobacco, wine, and midnight did their work 
like fiends upon the delicate frame of Hoffmann, 
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and no less thoroughly upon his delicate mind. 
He who drinks beer, thinks beer; and he who 
drinks wine, thinks wine; and he who drinks mid- 
night, thinks midnight. 


WRETCHEDNESS. 
(From Hyperion.) 
(, He only is utterly wretched who is the slave of 
his own passions, or those of others. 


PLEASURE TO BE DRUNK SPARINGLY. 
(From Hyperion.) 

Somrtimes we may learn more from a man’s 
errors than from his virtues. Moreover, from the 
common sympathies of our nature, souls that have 
struggled and suffered are dear to me. Willingly 
do I recognize their brotherhood. Scars upon 
their foreheads do not so deform them that they 
cease to interest. They are always signs of strug- 
gle; though, alas! too often, likewise, of defeat. 
Seasons of unhealthy, dreamy, vague delight are 
followed by seasons of weariness and darkness. 
Where are then the bright fancies, that, amid the 
great stillness of the night, arise like stars in the 
firmament of our souls? The morning dawns, the 
light of common day shines in upon us, and the 
heavens are without a star! From the lives of 
such men we learn that mere pleasant sensations 
are not happiness ; that sensual pleasures are to be 
drunk sparingly, and, as it were, from the palm of 
the hand; and that those who bow down upon 
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their knees to drink of these bright streams that 
water life, are not chosen of God either to over- 
throw or to overcome! 


4 THE PRIEST LO HIS, GOD. 
(From The Golden Legend.) 


O BressEp Lord! how much I need 
Thy light to guide me on my way! 
So many hands, that, without heed, 
Still touch thy wounds, and make them bleed! 
So many feet, that, day by day, 
Still wander from thy fold astray! 
Unless thou fill me with thy light, 

I cannot lead thy flock aright ; 

Nor, without thy support, can bear 
The burden of so great a care, 

But .am myself a castaway! 


The day is drawing to its close; 
And what good deeds, since first it rose, 
Have I presented, Lord, to thee, 
As offerings of my ministry ? 
What wrong repressed, what right maintained, 
What struggle passed, what victory gained, 
What good attempted and attained? 
Feeble, at best, is my endeavor! 
I see, but cannot reach, the height 
That lies forever in the light, 
And yet forever and forever, 
When seeming just within my grasp, 
I feel my feeble hands unclasp, 
And sink discouraged into night! 
For thine own purpose, thou hast sent’ 
The strife and the discouragement! 
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THE SIFTING OF PETER. 
In St. Luke’s Gospel we are told 
How Peter in the days of old 
Was sifted ; 
And now, though ages intervene, 
Sin is the same, while time and scene 
Are shifted. 


Satan desires us, great and small, 

As wheat to sift us, and we all 
Are tempted ; 

Not one, however rich or great, 

Is by his station or estate 
Exempted. 


No house so safely guarded is 
But he, by some device of his, 
Can enter; 
No heart hath armor so complete 
But he can pierce with arrows fleet 
Its centre. 


For all at last the cock will crow, 
Who hear the warning voice, but go 
Unheeding, 
Till thrice and more they have denied 
The Man of Sorrows, crucified 
And bleeding. 


One look of that pale, suffering face 

Will make us feel the deep disgrace 
Of weakness ; 

We shall be sifted till the strength 

Of self-conceit be changed at length 
To meekness. 
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Wounds of the soul, though healed, will ache; 

The reddening scars remain, and make 
Confession; 

Lost innocence returns no more ; 

We are not what we were before 
Transgression. 


But noble souls, through dust and heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 

The stronger; 
And conscious still of the divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 

No longer. 


TRIUMPH THROUGH CONTINUED STRUGGLE. 
(From Hiawatha.) 


‘‘ From the Master of Life descending, 
I, the friend of man, Mondamin, 
Come to warn you and instruct you, 
How by struggle and by labor 
You shall gain what you have prayed for. 
Rise up from your bed of branches, 
Rise, O youth, and wrestle with me!” 
Faint with famine, Hiawatha 
Started from his bed of branches, 
From the twilight of his wigwam 
Forth into the flush of sunset 
Came, and wrestled with Mondamin; 
At his touch he felt new courage 
Throbbing in his brain and bosom, 
Felt new life and hope and vigor 
Run through every nerve and fibre. 
So they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset, 
And the more they strove and struggled, 
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Stronger still grew Hiawatha; 
Till the darkness fell around them, 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From her nest among the pine-trees, 
Gave a cry of lamentation, 
Gave a scream of pain and famine. 
“?T is enough! ’’ then said Mondamin, 
Smiling upon Hiawatha, 
‘¢ But to-morrow, when the sun sets, 
‘I will come again to try you.”’ 
And he vanished, and was seen not; 
Whether sinking as the rain sinks, 
Whether rising as the mists rise, 
Hiawatha saw not, knew not, 
Only saw that he had vanished, 
Leaving him alone and fainting, 
With the misty lake below him, 
And the reeling stars above him. 
On the morrow and the next day, 
When the sun through heaven descending, 
Like a red and burning cinder 
From the hearth of the Great Spirit, 
Fell into the western waters, 
Came Mondamin for the trial, 
For the strife with Hiawatha; 
Came as silent as the dew comes, 
From the empty air appearing, 
Into empty air returning, 
Taking shape when earth it touches, 
But invisible to all men 
In its coming and its going. 
Thrice they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset, 
Till the darkness fell around them, 
Till the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
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From her nest among the pine-trees, 
Uttered her loud ery of famine, 
And Mondamin paused to listen. 

Tall and beautiful he stood there, 
In his garments green and yellow ; 
To and fro his plumes above him 
Waved and nodded with his breathing, 
And the sweat of the encounter 
Stood like drops of dew upon him. 

And he cried, ‘‘O Hiawatha! 
Bravely have you wrestled with me, 
Thrice have wrestled stoutly with me, 
And the Master of Life, who sees us, 
He will give to you the triumph!” 


KING TRISANKU. 


ViswamiTra the Magician, 
By his spells and incantations, 
Up to Indra’s realms elysian 
Raised Trisanku, king of nations. 


Indra and the gods offended 

Hurled him downward, and descending 
Tn the air he hung suspended, 

With these equal powers contending. 


Thus by aspirations lifted; 
By misgivings downward driven, 
Human hearts are tossed and drifted 
Midway between earth and heaven. 


TEMPTATION COMMON TO ALL. 
(From The Golden Legend.) 


Aas! the world is full of peril! 
The path that runs through the fairest meads, 
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On the sunniest side of the valley, leads 
Into a region bleak and sterile! 

Alike in the high-born and the lowly, 
The will is feeble, and passion strong. 


EARTHLY PASSION DIVERTED INTO A HOLY 
CHANNEL. 


(From The Golden Legend.) 


Bur now a better life began. 

I felt the agony decrease 

By slow degrees, then wholly cease, 
Ending in perfect rest and peace! 

It was not apathy, nor dulness, 

That weighed and pressed upon my brain, 
But the same passion I had given 

To earth before, now turned to heaven 
With all its overflowing fulness. 


PRINCE HENRY WITH LUCIFER’S POTION. 
(From The Golden Legend.) 
Ir is like a draught of fire! 
Through every vein 
I feel again 
The fever of youth, the soft desire; 
A rapture that is almost pain 
Throbs in my heart and fills my brain! 
O joy! O joy! I feel 
The band of steel 
That so long and heavily has pressed 
Upon my breast 
Uplifted, and the malediction 
Of my affliction 
Is taken from me, and my weary breast 
At length finds rest. 
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The Angel. It is but the rest of the fire, from which 

the air has been taken! 

It is but the rest of the sand, when the hour-glass is 
not shaken! 

It is but the rest of the tide between the ebb and the 
flow! 

It is but the rest of the wind between the flaws that 
blow! 

With fiendish laughter, 

Hereafter, 

This false physician 

Will mock thee in thy perdition. 


(Drinks again.) 


The Angel. Touch the goblet no more! 
It will make thy heart sore 
To its very core! 
Its perfume is the breath 
Of the Angel of Death, 
And the light that within it lies 
Is the flash of his evil eyes. 
Beware! Oh, beware! 
For sickness, sorrow, and care 
All are there ! 
Prince Henry (sinking back). O thou voice within my 
breast! 
Why entreat me, why upbraid me, 
When the steadfast tongues of truth 
And the flattering hopes of youth 
Have all deceived me and betrayed me? 
Give me, give me rest, oh, rest! 
Golden visions wave and hover, 
Golden vapors, waters streaming, 
Landscapes moving, changing, gleaming! 
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IT am like a happy lover 

Who illumines life with dreaming ! 
Brave physician! Rare physician! 
Well hast thou fulfilled thy mission! 


(His head falls on his book.) 


The Angel (receding). Alas! alas! 
Like a vapor the golden vision 
Shall fade and pass, 
And thou wilt find in thy heart again 
Only the blight of pain, 
And bitter, bitter, bitter contrition! 


THE LADDER OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Saint AuGusTINE! well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 

A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame! 


All common things, each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 


The low desire, the base design, 
That makes another’s virtues less; 
The revel of the ruddy wine, 
And all oceasions of excess; 


The longing for ignoble things; 
The strife for triumph more than truth; 
The hardening of the heart that brings 
Irreverence for the dreams of youth; 
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All thoughts of ill; all evil deeds, 

That have their root in thoughts of ill; 
Whatever hinders or impedes 

The action of the nobler will: — 


All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet if we would gain 
In the bright fields of fair renown 
The right of eminent domain. 
¢ 
We have not wings, we cannot soar; 
But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 


The mighty pyramids of stone 
That wedge-like cleave the desert airs, 
When nearer seen, and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 


The distant mountains, that uprear 
Their solid bastions to the skies, 
Are crossed by pathways, that appear 

As we to higher levels rise. 


The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


Standing on what too long we bore 

With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 
We may discern — unseen before — 

A path to higher destinies. 
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Nor deem the irrevocable Past, 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 

If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain. 


THE GOBLET OF LIFE. 


Friitep is Life’s goblet to the brim; 
And though my eyes with tears are dim, 
I see its sparkling bubbles swim, 
And chant a melancholy hymn 

With solemn voice and slow. 


No purple flowers, — no garlands ereen, 

Conceal the goblet’s shade or sheen, 

Nor maddening draughts of Hippocrene, 

Like gleams of sunshine, flash between 
Thick leaves of mistletoe. 


This goblet, wrought with curious art, 
Is filled with waters, that upstart, 
When the deep fountains of the heart, 
By strong convulsions rent apart, 

Are running all to waste. 


And as it mantling passes round, 

With fennel is it wreathed and crowned, 

Whose seed and foliage sun-imbrowned 

Are in its waters steeped and drowned, 
And give a bitter taste. 


Above the lowly plants it towers, 

The fennel, with its yellow flowers, 

And in an earlier age than ours 

Was gifted with the wondrous powers, 
Lost vision to restore. 
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It gave new strength, and fearless mood; 
And gladiators, fierce and rude, 
Mingled it in their daily food; 
And he who battled and subdued, 

A wreath of fennel wore. » 


Then in Life’s goblet freely press, 
The leaves that give it bitterness, 
Nor prize the colored waters less, 
For in thy darkness and distress 
New light and strength they give. 


And he who has not learned to know 

How false its sparkling bubbles show, 

How bitter are the drops of woe, 

With which its brim may overflow, 
He has not learned to live. 


The prayer of Ajax was for light; 
Through all that dark and desperate fight, 
The blackness of that noonday night, 
He asked but the return of sight, 

To see his foeman’s face. 


Let our unceasing, earnest prayer 
Be, too, for light, — for strength to bear 
Our portion of the weight of care 
That crushes into dumb despair 
One half the human race. 


O suffering, sad humanity! 
O ye afflicted ones, who lie 
Steeped to the lips in misery, 
Longing, and yet afraid to die, 
Patient, though sorely tried! 
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I pledge you in this cup of grief, 

Where floats the fennel’s bitter leaf! 

The Battle of our Life is brief, 

The alarm, — the struggle, —the relief, — 
Then sleep we side by side. 


THE POWER OF PRAYER. 
(The Blind Monk in The Golden Legend. ) 


THE passionate will, the pride, the wrath 
That bore me headlong on my path, 
Stumbled and staggered into fear, 

And failed me in my mad career, 

As a tired steed some evil-doer, 

Alone upon a desolate moor, 

Bewildered, lost, deserted, blind, 

And hearing loud and close behind 

The o’ertaking steps of his pursuer. 
Then suddenly from the dark there came 
A voice that called me by my name, 

And said to me, ‘‘ Kneel down and pray!” 
And so my terror passed away, 

Passed utterly away forever. 

Contrition, penitence, remorse, 

Came on me, with o’erwhelming force: 

A hope, a longing, an endeavor, 

By days of penance and nights of prayer, 
To frustrate and defeat despair! 

Calm, deep, and still is now my heart, 
With tranquil waters overflowed ; 

A lake whose unseen fountains start, 
Where once the hot voleano glowed. 


HOW THE HEIGHT IS REACHED. 
(Voice of Lachesis in The Masque of Pandora.) 


Sorg.Y tried and sorely tempted, 
From no agonies exempted, 
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In the penance of his trial, 
And the discipline of pain; 
Often by illusions cheated, 
Often baffled and defeated 
In the tasks to be completed, 
He, by toil and self-denial, 
To the highest shall attain. 


K\ THE WIND OVER THE CHIMNEY. 
Sez, the fire is sinking low, 
Dusky red the embers glow, 
While above them still I cower, 
While a moment more I linger, 
Though the clock, with lifted finger, 
Points beyond the midnight hour. 


Sings the blackened log a tune 

Learned in some forgotten June 
From a school-boy at his play, 

When they both were young together, 

Heart of youth and summer weather 
Making all their holiday. 


And the night-wind rising, hark! 
How above there in the dark, 

In the midnight and the snow, 
Ever wilder, fiercer, grander, 
Like the trumpets of Iskander, 

All the noisy chimneys blow! 


Every quivering tongue of flame 
Seems to murmur some great name, 
Seems to say to me, ‘‘ Aspire! ”’ 
But the night-wind answers, ‘‘ Hollow 
Are the visions that you follow, 
Into darkness sinks your fire! ”’ 
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Then the flicker of the blaze 
Gleams on volumes of old days, 
Written by masters of the art, 
Loud through whose majestic pages 
Rolls the melody of ages, 
Throb the harp-strings of the heart. 


And again the tongues of flame 
Start exulting and exclaim: 
“ These are prophets, bards, and seers; 
In the horoscope of nations, 
Like ascendant constellations, 
They control the coming years.’’ 


But the night-wind cries: ‘‘ Despair! 

Those who walk with feet of air 
Leave no long-enduring marks; 

At God’s forges incandescent 

Mighty hammers beat incessant, 
These are but the flying sparks. 


“ Dust are all the hands that wrought; 
Books are sepulchres of thought; 
The dead laurels of the dead 
Rustle for a moment only, 
Like the withered leaves in lonely 
Churchyards at some passing tread. 


Suddenly the flame sinks down; 
Sink the rumors of renown; 
And alone the night-wind drear 
Clamors louder, wilder, vaguer, — 
‘Tis the brand of Meleager 
Dying on the hearth-stone here!” 
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And I answer, — ‘‘ Though it be, 
Why should that discomfort me ? 
No endeavor is in vain; 
Its reward is in the doing, 
And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gain.” 


S 

Ff EXCELSIOR. 

“Tue shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device, 


Excelsior! 


His brow was sad; his eye beneath 

Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 

And like a silver clarion rung 

The accents of that unknown tongue, 
Excelsior! 


In happy homes he saw the light 

Of household fires gleam warm and bright ; 

Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 

And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior ! 


‘¢ Try not the Pass!’’ the old man said: 
“¢ Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide 
And loud that clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior! 


ee 


“ Oh, stay,’’ the maiden said, ‘and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast! ”” 
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A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
But still he answered with a sigh, 
Excelsior! 


‘‘ Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch! 
Beware the awful avalanche! ’’ 
This was the peasant’s last Good-night, 
A voice replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior! 


At break of day, as heavenward 

The pious monks of Saint Bernard 

Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior ! 


A traveller, by the faithful hound, 

Half-buried in the snow was found, 

Still grasping in his hand of ice 

That banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior! 


There in the twilight cold and gray, 

Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 

And from the sky, serene and far, 

A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Excelsior! 


NIGHT. 


Into the darkness and the hush of night 

Slowly the landscape sinks, and fades away, 

And with it fade the phantoms of the day, 

The ghosts of men and things, that haunt the light. 
The crowd, the clamor, the pursuit, the flight, 

The unprofitable splendor and display, 
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The agitations, and the cares that prey 

Upon our hearts, all vanish out of sight. 
The better life begins; the world no more 

Molests us; all its records we erase 

From the dull common-place book of our lives, 
That like a palimpsest is written o’er * 

With trivial incidents of time and place, 

And lo! the ideal, hidden beneath, revives. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
PRAYER. 
(From Tegnér’s Children of the Lord’s Supper.) 

Take from henceforth, as guides in the paths of exis- 
tence, 

Prayer, with her eyes raised to heaven, and Innocence, 
bride of man’s childhood. 

Innocence, child beloved, is a guest from the world of 
the blessed, 

Beautiful, and in her hand a lily: on life’s roaring 
billows 

Swings she in safety, she heedeth them not, in the 
ship she is sleeping. 

Calmly she gazes around in the turmoil of men; in the 
desert 

Angels descend and minister unto her; she herself 
knoweth 

Naught of her glorious attendance ; but follows faith- 
ful and humble, 

Follows so long as she may her friend ; oh, do not re- 
ject her, 

For she cometh from God and she holdeth the keys of 
the heavens. — 

Prayer is Innocence’ friend; and willingly flieth inces- 
sant 
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’Twixt the earth and the sky, the carrier-pigeon of 
heaven. 

Son of Eternity, fettered in Time, and an exile, the 
Spirit 

Tugs at his chains evermore, and struggles like flame 
ever upward. 

Then grows the earth too narrow, too close ; and 
homesick for heaven 

Longs the wanderer again ; and the Spirit’s longings 
are worship ; 

Worship is called his most beautiful hour, and its 
tongue is entreaty. 


WANDERER’S NIGHT-SONGS. 
(From Goethe.) 


I. 


Txov that from the heavens art, 
Every pain and sorrow stillest, 
And the doubly wretched heart 
Doubly with refreshment fillest, 
I am weary with contending! 
Why this rapture and unrest? 
Peace descending 

Come, ah, come into my breast! 


II. 


O’ER all the hill-tops 

Is quiet now, . 
In all the tree-tops 

Hearest thou 

Hardly a breath; 

The birds are asleep in the trees: 
Wait; soon like these 

Thou too shalt rest. 


III. 


LABOR AND ENDURANCE. 


LABOR AND ENDURANCE. 


THE NECESSITY OF LABOR. 
(From Kavanagh.) 

Tur every-day cares and duties, which men call 
drudgery, are the weights and counterpoises of the 
clock of time, giving its pendulum a true vibration, 
and its hands a regular motion; and when they 
cease to hang upon the wheels, the pendulum no 
longer swings, the hands no longer move, the clock 
stands still. 


BUT ONE SUNDAY IN SEVEN DAYS. 
(From Kavanagh.) 

For a while the school-master walked to and fro, 
looking at the gleam of the sunshine on the carpet, 
and revelling in his day-dreams of unwritten books, 
and literary fame. With these day-dreams min- 
gled confusedly the pattering of little feet, and the 
murmuring and cooing of his children overhead. 
His plans that morning, could he have executed 
them, would have filled a shelf in his library with 
poems and romances of his own creation. But 
suddenly the vision vanished; and another from 
the actual world took its place. It was the canvas- 
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covered cart of the butcher, that, like the flying 
wigwam of the Indian tale, flitted before his eyes. 
It drove up the yard and stopped at the back door; 
and the poet felt that the sacred rest of Sunday, 
the God’s-truce with worldly cares, was once more 
at an end. A dark hand passed between him and 
the land of light. Suddenly closed the ivory gate 
of dreams, and the horn gate of every-day life 
opened, and he went forth to deal with the man of 
flesh and blood. 


THE SENSE OF EACH, BEING NECESSARY TO ALL, 
CONDUCIVE TO STRENGTH AND COURAGE. 


(From Hyperion.) 

Tue feeling of our dignity and our power grows 
strong, when we say to ourselves: My being is 
not objectless and in vain ; I ama necessary link in 
the great chain, which, from the full development 
of consciousness in the first man, reaches forward 
into eternity. All the great and wise and good 
among mankind, all the benefactors of the human 
race, whose names I read in the world’s history, 
and the still greater number of those whose good 
deeds have outlived their names, — all those have 
labored for me. I have entered into their harvest. 
I walk the green earth which they inhabited. I 
tread in their footsteps, from which blessings grow. 
I can undertake the sublime task which they once 
undertook, the task of making our common brother- 
hood wiser and happier. I can build forward, 
where they were forced to leave off; and bring 
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nearer to perfection the great edifice which they 
left uncompleted. And at length I, too, must leave 
it, and go hence. Oh, this is the sublimest thought 
of all! I can never finish the noble task; there- 
fore, so sure as this task is my destiny, I can never 
cease to work, and consequently never cease to be. 
What men call death cannot break off this task, 
which is never-ending ; consequently no period is 
set to my being, and I am eternal. I lift my head 
boldly to the threatening mountain-peaks, and to 
the roaring cataract, and to the storm-clouds swim- 
ming in the fire-sea overhead, and say, —I am 
eternal and defy your power! Break, break over 
me! and thou Earth, and thou Heaven mingle in 
the wild tumult! and ye Elements, foam and rage, 
and destroy this atom of dust, — this body, which 
I call mine! My will alone, with its fixed pur- 
pose, shall hover brave and triumphant over the 
ruins of the universe; for I have comprehended 
my destiny; and it is more durable than ye! It 
is eternal; and I, who recognize it, I likewise am 
eternal ! | 


THE CREATIONS OF THE SOUL SURVIVE THE 
BODY. 


(From Outre-Mer.) 

Leavine this interesting tomb behind me, I 
took a pathway to the left, which conducted me up 
the hill-side. I soon found myself in the deep 
shade of heavy foliage, where the branches of the 
yew and willow mingled, interwoven with the ten- 
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drils and blossoms of the honeysuckle. I now 
stood in the most populous part of this city of 
tombs. Every step awakened a new train of thrill- 
ing recollections; for at every step my eye caught 
the name of some one whose glory had exalted the 
character of his native land, and resounded across 
the waters of the Atlantic. Philosophers, his- 
torians, musicians, warriors, and poets slept side by 
side around me; some beneath the gorgeous monu- 
ment, and some beneath the simple headstone. 
But the political intrigue, the dream of science, the 
historical research, the ravishing harmony of sound, 
the tried courage, the inspiration of the lyre, — 
where are they? With the living, and not with 
the dead! The right hand has lost its cunning in 
the grave; but the soul, whose high volitions it 
obeyed, still lives to reproduce itself in ages yet to 
come. 


DUTY, NOT FAME, A MOTIVE-POWER. 
(From Hyperion.) 

Ir is better, therefore, that men should soon make 
up their minds to be forgotten, and look about them 
or within them for some higher motive in what they 
do than the approbation of men, — which is Fame, 
—namely, their duty; that they should be con- 
stantly and quietly at work, each in his sphere, 
regardless of effects, and leaving their fame to 
take care of itself. Difficult must this indeed be, 
in our imperfection ; impossible, perhaps, to achieve 
it wholly. Yet the resolute, the indomitable will 
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of man can achieve much —at times even this 
victory over himself; being persuaded that fame 
comes only when deserved, and then is as inevita- 
ble as destiny, for it is destiny. 


LABOR THE PREDOMINANT ELEMENT OF LIFE. 
(From Hyperion.) 

MAN is begotten in delight and born in pain, 
and in these are the rapture and labor of his life 
foreshadowed from the beginning. But the life of 
man upon this fair earth is made up, for the most 
part, of little pains and little pleasures. The great 
wonder-flowers bloom but once in a lifetime. 


THE SOLACE OF THE POETIC NATURE IN LABOR. 
(From Kavanagh.) 

ERELONG even this glimpse into the ideal world 
had vanished; and he felt himself bound to the 
earth with a hundred invisible threads, by which 
a hundred urchins were tugging and tormenting 
him; and it was only with considerable effort, and 
at intervals, that his mind could soar to the moral 
dignity of his profession. 

Such was the school-master’s life ; and a dreary, 
weary life it would have been, had not poetry from 
within gushed through every crack and crevice in 
it. This transformed it, and made it resemble a 
well, into which stones and rubbish have been 
thrown; but underneath is a spring of fresh, pure 
water, which nothing external can ever check or 


defile. 
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WHAT MUST SUPPORT FAME. 
(From Hyperion.) 

O rHov poor authorling! Reach a little deeper 
into the human heart! Touch those strings, — 
touch those deeper strings, and more boldly, or 
the notes will die away like whispers, and no ear 
shall hear them, save thine own! And, to cheer 
thy solitary labor, remember that the secret studies 
of an author are the sunken piers upon which is 
to rest the bridge of his fame, spanning the dark 
waters of Oblivion. They are out of sight; but 
without them no superstructure can stand secure! 


AFTER SCHOOL. 
(From Kavanagh.) 

To-pay he was soaring and revelling before the 
sun had set; for it was Saturday. With a feeling 
of infinite relief he left behind him the empty 
school-house, into which the hot sun of a Septem- 
ber afternoon was pouring. All the bright young 
faces were gone; all the impatient little hearts 
were gone ; all the fresh voices, shrill, but musical 
with the melody of childhood were gone; and the 
lately busy realm was given up to silence, and the 
dusty sunshine, and the old gray flies, that buzzed and 
bumped their heads against the window-panes. The 
sound of the outer door, creaking on its hebdomadal 
hinges, was like a sentinel’s challenge, to which 
the key growled responsive in the lock; and the 
master, casting a furtive glance at the last carica- 
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ture of himself in red chalk on the wooden fence 
close by, entered with a light step the solemn ave- 
nue of pines that led to the margin of the river. 

At first his step was quick and nervous; and he 
swung his cane as if aiming blows at some invisi- 
ble and retreating enemy. Though a meek man, 
there were moments when he remembered with 
bitterness the unjust reproaches of fathers and their 
insulting words; and then he fought imaginary 
battles with people out of sight, and struck them 
to the ground, and trampled upon them; for Mr. 
Churchill was not exempt from the weakness of 
human nature, nor the customary vexations of a 
school-master’s life. Unruly sons and unreasonable 
fathers did sometimes embitter his else sweet days 
and nights. But as he walked, his step grew slower, 
and his heart calmer. The coolness and shadows 
of the great trees comforted and satisfied him, and 
he heard the voice of the wind as it were the voice 
of spirits calling around him in the air. So that 
when he emerged from the black woodlands into 
the meadows by the river’s side, all his cares were 
forgotten. 

THE BURDEN RETAKEN. 
(From Kavanagh.) 

“ Arias!” said he with a sigh; “and must my 
life, then, always be like the Sabbatical river of 
the Jews, flowing in full stream only on the seventh 
day, and sandy and arid all the rest?” 

Then he thought of his beautiful wife and chil- 


dren, and added, half aloud, — 
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“No; not so! Rather let me look upon the 
seven days of the week as the seven magic rings of 
Jarchas, each inscribed with the name of a separate 
planet, and each possessing a peculiar power ;— 
or, as the seven sacred and mysterious stones which 
the pilgrims of Mecca were forced to throw over 
their shoulders in the valleys of Menah and Akbah, 
cursing the devil and saying at each throw, ‘ God 
is great !?” 


THE WORKS OF MAN. 
(From Drift-Wood.) 


I Free that life is not a dream, but a reality ;— 
that the beings around me are not the insects of an 
hour, but the pilgrims of an eternity ; each with his 
history of thousand-fold occurrences, insignificant it 
may be to others, but all-important to himself ; each 
with a human heart, whose fibres are woven into 
the great web of human sympathies; and none so 
small that when he dies some of the mysterious 
meshes are not broken. The green earth, and the 
air, and the sea, all living and all lifeless things, 
preach the gospel of a good providence ; but most 
of all does man, in his crowded cities, and in his 
manifold powers and wants and passions and deeds, 
preach this same gospel. The greatest works of his 
handicraft delight me hardly less than the greatest 
works of Nature. They are “the masterpieces of 
her own masterpiece.” Architecture, and painting, 
and sculpture, and music, and epic poems, and all 
the forms of art, wherein the hand of genius is visi- 
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ble, please me evermore, for they conduct me into 
the fellowship of great minds. And thus my sym- 
pathies are with men and streets, city-gates, and 
towers from which the great bells sound solemnly 
and slow, and cathedral-doors, where venerable 
statues, holding books in their hands, look down 
like sentinels upon the church-going multitude, and 
the birds of the air come and build their nests in 
the arms of saints and apostles. 

And more than all this, in great cities, we learn 
to look the world in the face. We shake hands 
with stern realities. We see ourselves in others. 
We become acquainted with the motley, many- 
sided life of man. 


THE SOUL OF MAN AUDIBLE THROUGH HIS 
WORKS. 


(From Hyperion.) 


Art is Power. That is the original meaning of 
the word. It is the creative power by which the 
soul of man makes itself known, through some ex- 
ternal manifestation or outward sign. As we can 
always hear the voice of God, walking in the gar- 
den, in the cool of the day, or under the starlight, 
where ... “high prospects and the brows of all 
steep hills and pinnacles thrust up themselves for 
shows ;” so, under the twilight and the starlight of 
past ages, do we hear the voice of man walking 
amid the works of his hands, and city walls and 
towers, and the spires of churches, thrust up them- 
selves for shows. 
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A PSALM OF LIFE. 


WHAT THE HEART OF THE YOUNG MAN SAID TO THE 
PSALMIST. 


TELL me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


Tn the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 
Be a hero in the strife! 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 

Act, — act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead! 
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Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; — 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


THE BUILDERS. 


ALL are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time ; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is, or low; 
Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these; 
Leave no yawning gaps between; 

Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 
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In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house, where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 


Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 

And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 


THE DESCENT OF THE MUSES: 


NInz sisters, beautiful in form and face, 
Came from their convent on the shining heights 
OF Pierus, the mountain of delights, 
To dwell among the people at its base. 
Then seemed the world to change. All time and space, 
Splendor of cloudless days and starry nights, 
And men and manners, and all sounds and sights, 
Had a new meaning, a diviner grace. 
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Proud were these sisters, but were not too proud 
To teach in schools of little country towns 
Science and song, and all the arts that please; 

So that while housewives span, and farmers ploughed, 
Their comely daughters, clad in homespun gowns, 


Learned the sweet songs of the Pierides. 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


UNDER a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 
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And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice, 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 


Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Fach evening sees it close; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought! 


ie 
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NUREMBERG. 


In the valley of the Peenitz, where across broad 
meadow-lands 

Rise the blue Franconian mountains, Nuremberg, the 
ancient, stands. 


Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town of 
art and song, 

Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the rooks that 
round them throng : 


Memories of the Middle Ages, when the emperors, rough 
and bold, 

Had their dwelling in thy castle, time-defying, centu- 
ries old; 


And thy brave and thrifty burghers boasted, in their 
uncouth rhyme, 

That their great imperial city stretched its hand through 
every clime. 


In the court-yard of the castle, bound with many an 
iron band, 

Stands the mighty linden planted by Queen Cunigun- 
de’s hand; 


On the square the oriel window, where in old heroic 
days, 

Sat the poet Melchior singing Kaiser Maximilian’s 
praise. 


Everywhere I see around me rise the wondrous world 
of Art: 

Fountains wrought with richest sculpture standing in 
the common mart; 
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And above cathedral doorways saints and bishops 
carved in stone, 

By a former age commissioned as apostles to our 
own. 


In the church of sainted Sebald, sleeps enshrined his 
holy dust, 

And in bronze the Twelve Apostles guard from age to 
age their trust; 


In the church of sainted Lawrence, stands a pix of 
sculpture rare, 

Like the foamy sheaf of fountains, rising through the 
painted air. 


Here, when Art was still religion, with a. simple, rev- 
erent heart, 

Lived and labored Albrecht Diirer, the Evangelist of 
Art; 


Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with busy 
hand, 

Like an emigrant hé wandered, seeking for the Better 
Land. 


Emigravit is the inscription on the tombstone where he 
lies; 
Dead he is not, but departed, — for the artist never dies. 


Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sunshine seems 
more fair, 

That he once has trod its pavement, that he once has 
breathed its air! 
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Through these streets so broad and stately, these ob- 
scure and dismal lanes, 

Walked of yore the Mastersingers, chanting rude poetic 
strains. 


From remote and sunless suburbs came they to the 
friendly cuild, 

Building nests in Fame’s great temple, as in spouts the 
swallows build. 


As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he too the mystic 
rhyme, 

And the smith his iron measures hammered to the an- 
vil’s chime; 


Thanking God, whose boundless wisdom makes the 
flowers of poesy bloom 

In the forge’s dust and cinders, in the tissues of the 
loom. 


Here Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, laureate of the gen- 
tle craft, 

Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in huge folios sang 
and laughed. 


But his house is now an alehouse, with a nicely-sanded 
floor, 

And a garland in the window, and his face above the 
door; 


Painted by some humble artist, as in Adam Puschman’s 
song, 

As the old man gray and dove-like, with his great beard 
white and long. 
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And at night the swart mechanic comes to drown his 
cark and care, 

Quaflfing ale from pewter tankards, in the master’s 
antique chair. 


Vanished is the ancient splendor, and before my dreamy 
eye 

Wave these mingling shapes and figures, like a faded 
tapestry. 


Not thy Councils, not thy Kaisers, win for thee the 
world’s regard; 

But thy painter, Albrecht Diirer, and Hans Sachs thy 
cobbler-bard. 


Thus, O Nuremberg, a wanderer from a region far 
away. 

As he paced thy streets and court-yards, sang in thought 
his careless lay: 


Gathering from the pavement’s crevice, as a floweret 
of the soil, 


The nobility of labor, — the long pedigree of toil. 


LOVE IN LABOR. 
(From The Courtship of Miles Standish.) 

Ever of her he thought, when he fashioned the walls 
of his dwelling; 

Ever of her he thought, when he delved in the soil of 
his garden; 

Ever of her he thought, when he read in his Bible on 
Sunday 

Praise of the virtuous woman, as she is described in 
the Proverbs, -— 
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How the heart of her husband doth safely trust in her 
always, 

How all the days of her life she will do him good, and 
not evil, 

How she seeketh the wool and the flax and worketh 
with gladness, 

How she layeth her hand to the spindle and holdeth 
the distaff, 

How she is not afraid of the snow for herself or her 
household, 

Knowing her household are clothed with the scarlet 
cloth of her weaving! 


So as she sat at her wheel one afternoon in the au- 

tumn, 

Alden, who opposite sat, and was watching her dex- 
terous fingers, 

As if the thread she was spinning were that of his life 
and his fortune, 

After a pause in their talk, thus spake to the sound of 
the spindle. 

‘‘ Truly, Priscilla,’’ he said, ‘‘ when I see you spinning 
and spinning, 

Never idle a moment, but thrifty and thoughtful of 
others, 

Suddenly you are transformed, are visibly changed in 
a moment; 

You are no longer Priscilla, but Bertha the Beautiful 
Spinner.’’ 

Here the light hand on the wheel grew swifter and 
swifter: the spindle 

Uttered an angry snarl, and the thread snapped short 
in her fingers; 

While the impetuous speaker, not heeding the mischief, 
continued: 
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‘¢ You are.the beautiful Bertha, the spinner, the queen 
of Helvetia ; 

She whose story I read at a stall in the streets of 
Southampton, 

Who, as she rode on her palfrey, o’er valley and 
meadow and mountain, 

Ever was spinning her thread from a distaff fixed to 
her saddle. 

She was so thrifty and good, that her name passed into 
a proverb. 

So shall it be with your own, when the spinning-wheel 
shall no longer 

Hum in the house of the farmer, and fill its chambers 
with music. 

Then shall the mothers, reproving, relate how it was 
in their childhood, 

Praising the good old times, and the days of Priscilla 
the spinner! ”’ 

Straight uprose from her wheel the beautiful Puritan 
maiden, 

Pleased with the praise of her thrift from him whose 
praise was the sweetest, 

Drew from the reel on the table a snowy skein of her 
spinning, 

Thus making answer, meanwhile, to the flattering 
phrases of Alden: 

‘‘Come, you must not be idle; if I am a pattern for 
housewives, 

Show yourself equally worthy of being the model of 
husbands. 

Hold this skein on your hands, while I wind it, ready 
for knitting; 

Then who knows but hereafter, when fashions have 
changed and the manners, 

Fathers may talk to their sons of the good old times of 
John Alden! ”’ 
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THE WINDMILL. 


BEHOLD! a giant am I! 
Aloft here in my tower, 
With my granite jaws I devour 

The maize, and the wheat, and the rye, 
And grind them into flour. 


T look down over the farms ; 
In the fields of grain I see 
The harvest that is to be, 

And I fling to the air my arms, 
For I know it is all for me. 


I hear the sound of flails 
Far off, from the threshing-floors 
In barns, with their open doors, 
And the wind, the wind in my sails, 
Louder and louder roars. 


I stand here in my place, 
With my foot on the rock below, 
And whichever way it may blow 
I meet it face to face, 
As a brave man meets his foe. 


And while we wrestle and strive 
My master, the miller, stands 
And feeds me with his hands; 

For he knows who makes him thrive, 
Who makes him lord of lands. 


On Sundays I take my rest ; 
Church-going bells begin 
Their low, melodious din ; 
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I cross my arms on my breast, 
And all is peace within. 


THE INDOMITABLE SPIRIT OF PALISSY THE 
POTTER. 


(From Keramos.) 
Wao is it in the suburbs here, 
This potter, working with such cheer, 
In this mean house, this mean attire, 
His manly features bronzed with fire, 
Whose figulines and rustic wares 
Scarce find him bread from day to day? 
This madman, as the people say, 
Who breaks his tables and his chairs 
To feed his furnace fires, nor cares 
Who goes unfed if they are fed, 
Nor who may live if they are dead? 
This alchemist with hollow cheeks 
And sunken, searching eyes, who seeks, 
By mingled earths and ores combined 
With potency of fire, to find 
Some new enamel, hard and bricht, 
His dream, his passion, his delight? 
O Palissy! within thy breast 
Burned the hot fever of unrest: 
Thine was the prophet’s vision, thine 
The exultation, the divine 
Insanity of noble minds, 
That never falters nor abates, 
But labors and endures and waits, 
Till all that it foresees it finds, 
Or, what it cannot find, creates! 
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HOW MARTHA HILTON, MAID, BECAME LADY 

WENTWORTH OF THE HALL. 

... ALITTLE girl, 

Barefooted, ragged, with neglected hair, 
Eyes full of laughter, neck and shoulders bare, 
A thin slip of a girl, like a new moon, 
Sure to be rounded into beauty soon, 
A creature men would worship and adore, 
Though now in mean habiliments she bore 
A pail of water, dripping, through the street, 
And bathing, as she went, her naked feet. 


It was a pretty picture, full of grace, — 

The slender form, the delicate, thin face ; 

The swaying motion, as she hurried by; 

The shining feet, the laughter in her eye, 

That o’er her face in ripples gleamed and glanced, 

As in her pail the shifting sunbeam danced: 

And with uncommon feelings of delight 

The Earl of Halifax beheld the sight. 

Not so Dame Stavers, for he heard her say 

These words, or thought he did, as plain as day: 
“O Martha Hilton! Fie! how dare you go 

About the town half-dressed, and looking so!” 

At which the gypsy laughed, and straight replied: 
“ No matter how I look; I yet shall ride 

In my own chariot, ma’am.’’ And on the child 

The Earl of Halifax benignly smiled, 

As with her heavy burden she passed on, 

Looked back, then turned the corner, and was gone. 


The years came and the years went,—seven in 


all, 
And passed in cloud and sunshine o’er the Hall; 
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The dawns their splendor through its chambers shed, 
The sunsets flushed its western windows red; 

The snow was on its roofs, the wind, the rain; 

Its woodlands were in leaf, and bare again: 

Moons waxed and waned, the lilacs bloomed and died, 
In the broad river ebbed and flowed the tide, 

Ships went to sea, and ships came home from sea, 
And the slow years sailed by and ceased to be. 


And all these years had Martha Hilton served 

In the Great House, not wholly unobserved : 

By day, by night, the silver crescent grew, 

Though hidden by clouds, her light still shining 
through ; 

A maid of all work, whether coarse or fine, 

A servant who made service seem divine! 

Through her each room was fair to look upon; 

The mirrors glistened, and the brasses shone, 

The very knocker on the outer door, 

If she but passed, was brighter than before. 


And now the ceaseless turning of the mill 

Of Time, that never for an hour stands still, 
Ground out the Governor’s sixtieth birthday, 
And powdered his brown hair with silver-gray. 
The robin, the forerunner of the spring, 

The bluebird with his jocund carolling, 

The restless swallows building in the eaves, 
The golden buttercups, the grass, the leaves, 
The lilacs tossing in the winds of May, 

All welcomed this majestic holiday! 

He gave a splendid banquet, served on plate, 
Such as became the Governor of the State, 
Who represented England and the King, 
And was magnificent in everything. 
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He had invited all his friends and peers, — 
The Pepperels, the Langdons, and the Lears, 
The Sparhawks, the Penhallows, and the rest ; 
For why repeat the name of every guest? 

But I must mention one, in bands and gown, 
The rector there, the Reverend Arthur Brown 
Of the Established Church; with smiling face, 
He sat beside the Governor and said grace ; 
And then the feast went on, as others do, 

But ended as none other, or but few. 


When they had drunk the King, with many a 
cheer, 
The Governor whispered in a servant’s ear, 
Who disappeared, and presently there stood 
Within the room, in perfect womanhood, 
A maiden, modest and yet self-possessed, 
Youthful and beautiful, and simply dressed. 
Can this be Martha ‘Hilton? It must be! 
Yes, Martha Hilton, and no other she! 
Dowered with the beauty of her twenty years, 
How lady-like, how queen-like she appears; 
The pale, thin crescent of the days gone by 
Is Dian now in all her majesty! 
Yet scarce a guest perceived that she was there, 
Until the Governor, rising from his chair, 
Played slightly with his ruffles, then looked down, 
And said unto the Reverend Arthur Brown : 
‘¢ This is my birthday; it shall likewise be 
My wedding-day : and you shall marry me!”’ 


The listening guests were greatly mystified, 
None more so than the rector, who replied: 
‘‘Marry you? Yes, that were a pleasant task, 

Your Excellency; but to whom? I ask.”’ 
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The Governor answered: ‘ To this lady here’? ; 
And beckoned Martha Hilton to draw near. 
She came and stood, all blushes, at his side. 
The rector paused. The impatient Governor cried: 
‘¢ This is the lady; do you hesitate? 
Then I command you as Chief Magistrate.’’ 
The rector read the service loud and clear: 
‘¢ Dearly beloved, we are gathered here,”’ 
And so on to the end. At his command 
On the fourth finger of her fair left hand 
The Governor placed the ring; and that was all : 
Martha was Lady Wentworth of the Hall! 


Se 
a FROM THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP. 
‘¢ BUILD me straight, O worthy Master! 

Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle! ”’ 


The merchant’s word 
Delighted the Master heard; 
For his heart was in his work, and the heart 
Giveth grace unto every art. 
In the ship-yard stood the Master, 
With the model of the vessel, 
That should laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle ! 


Covering many a rood of ground, 

Lay the timber piled around; 

Timber of chestnut, and elm, and oak, 
And scattered here and there, with these, 
The knarred and crooked cedar knees; 
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Brought from regions far away, 

From Pascagoula’s sunny bay, 

And the banks of the roaring Roanoke! 
Ah! what a wondrous thing it is 

To note how many wheels of toil 

One thought, one word, can set in motion! 
There ’s not a ship that sails the ocean, 
But every climate, every soil, 

Must bring its tribute, great or small, 
And help to build the wooden wall! 


Thus with the rising of the sun 

Was the noble task begun, 

And soon throughout the ship-yard’s bounds 
Were heard the intermingled sounds 
Of axes and of mallets, plied 

With vigorous arms on every side ; 
Plied so deftly and so well, 

That, ere the shadows of evening fell, 
The keel of oak for a noble ship, 
Scarfed and bolted, straight and strong, 
Was lying ready, and stretched along 
The blocks, well placed upon the slip. 
Happy, thrice happy, every one 

Who sees his labor well becun, 

And not perplexed and multiplied, 

By ay, waiting for time and tide! 


Day ie day the vessel crew, 

With timbers fashioned strong and true. 
Stemson and keelson and sternson-knee, 
Till, framed with perfect symmetry, 

A skeleton ship rose up to view! 

And around the bows and along the side 
The heavy hammers and mallets plied, 
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Till after many a week, at length, 
Wonderful for form and strength, 

Sublime in its enormous bulk, 

Loomed aloft the shadowy hulk! 

And around it, columns of smoke, up-wreathing, 
Rose from the boiling, bubbling, seething 
Caldron, that glowed, 

And overflowed, 

With the black tar, heated for the sheathing. 
And amid the clamors 

Of clattering hammers, 

He who listened heard now and then 

The song of the Master and his men: — 


Build me straight, O worthy Master, 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle! ” 


With oaken brace and copper band, 

Lay the rudder on the sand, 

That, like a thought, should have control 
Over the movement of the whole ; 

And near it the anchor whose giant hand 
Would reach down and grapple with the land, 
And immovable and fast 

Hold the great ship against the bellowing blast! 
And at the bows an image stood, 

By a cunning artist carved in wood, 

With robes of white, that far behind 

Seemed to be fluttering in the wind. 

It was not shaped in a classic mould, 

Not like a nymph or goddess of old, 

Or naiad rising from the water, 

But modelled from the Master’s daughter! 
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On many a dreary and misty night, 

’T will be seen by the rays of the signal light, 
Speeding along through the rain and the dark, 
Like a ghost in its snow-white sark, 

The pilot of some phantom bark, 

Guiding the vessel, in its flight, 

By a path none other knows aright! 

Behold, at last, 

Each tall and tapering mast 

Is swung into its place; 

Shrouds and stays 

Holding it firm and fast! 


Long ago, 

In the deer-haunted forests of Maine, 
When upon mountain and plain 

Lay the snow, 

They fell, — those lordly pines ! 

Those grand, majestic pines ! 

*Mid shouts and cheers 

The jaded steers, 

Panting beneath the goad, 

Dragged down the weary, winding road 
Those captive kings so straight and tall, 
To be shorn of their streaming hair, 
And, naked and bare, 

To feel the stress and the strain 

Of the wind and the reeling main, 
Whose roar 

Would remind them for evermore 

Of their native forests they should not see again. 


And everywhere 
The slender, graceful spars 
Poise aloft in the air, 
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And at the mast-head, 

White, blue, and red, 

A flag unrolls the stripes and stars. 

Ah! when the wanderer, lonely, friendless, 

Tn foreign harbors shall behold 

That flag unrolled, 

?T will be as a friendly hand 

Stretched out from his native land, 

Filling his heart with memories sweet and endless! 


ON THE COVERED BRIDGE AT LUCERNE. 
(From The Golden Legend.) 

Gop’s blessing on the architects who build 

The bridges o’er swift rivers and abysses, 

Before impassable to human feet, 

No less than on the builders of cathedrals, 

Whose massive walls are bridges thrown across 

The dark and terrible abyss of Death. 


THE BLACKSMITH OF GRAND PRE. 
(From Evangeline.) 


AmonG all who came, young Gabriel only was welcome: 

Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of Basil the blacksmith, 

Who was a mighty man in the village, and honored of 
all men ; 

For, since the birth of time, throughout all ages and 
nations, 

Has the craft of the smith been held in repute by the 
people. 

Basil was Benedict’s friend. Their children from ear- 
liest childhood 

Grew up together as brother and sister; and Father 
Felician, 

Priest and pedagogue both in the village, had taught 
them their letters 
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Out of the selfsame book, with the hymns of the 
church and the plain-song. 

But when the hymn was sung, and the daily lesson 
completed, 

Swiftly they hurried away to the forge of Basil the 
blacksmith. 

There at the door they stood, with wondering eyes to 
behold him 

Take in his leathern lap the hoof of the horse as a 
plaything, 

Nailing the shoe in its place; while near him the tire 
of the cart-wheel 

Lay like a fiery snake, coiled round in a circle of cin- 
ders. 


IN THE CATHEDRAL. 
(From The Golden Legend.) 


How very grand it is and wonderful! 
Never have I beheld a church so splendid! 
Such columns, and such arches, and such win- 
dows!... 

Who built it? 

A great master of his craft, 
Erwin von Steinbach ; but not he alone, 
For many generations labored with him. 
Children that came to see these saints in stone, 
As day by day out of the blocks they rose, 
Grew old and died, and still the work went on, 
And on, and on, and is not yet completed. 
The generation that succeeds our own, 
Perhaps may finish it. The architect 
Built his great heart into these sculptured stones, 
And with him toiled his children, and their lives 
Were builded with his own, into the walls, 
As offerings unto God. 
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THE BUILDING OF THE LONG SERPENT. 
(From The Saga of King Olaf.) 
THORBERG SKAFTING, master-builder, 
In his ship-yard by the sea, 
Whistling said, ‘‘ It would bewilder 
Any man but Thorberg Skafting, 
Any man but me!”’ 


Near him lay the Dragon stranded, 
Built of old by Raud the Strong, 

And King Olaf had commanded 

He should build another Dragon, 
Twice as large and long. 


Therefore whistled Thorberg Skafting, 
As he sat with half-closed eyes, 
And his head turned sideways, drafting 
That new vessel for King Olaf 

Twice the Dragon’s size. 


Round him busily hewed and hammered 
Mallet huge and heavy axe; 

Workmen laughed and sang and clamored; 

Whirred the wheels that into rigging 
Spun the shining flax ! 


All this tumult heard the master, — 
It was music to his ear; 
Fancy whispered all the faster, 


‘‘ Men shall hear of Thorberg Skafting 


For a hundred year! ”’ 


Workmen sweating at the forges 
Fashioned iron bolt and bar, 
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Like a warlock’s midnight orgies 
Smoked and bubbled the black caldron 
With the boiling tar. 


Did the warlocks mingle in it, 
Thorberg Skafting, any curse ? 

Could you not be gone a minute 

But some mischief must be doing, 
Turning bad to worse? 


*T was an ill wind that came wafting, 
From his homestead words of woe; 
To his farm went Thorberg Skafting, 
Oft repeating to his workmen, 
Build ye thus and so. 


After long delays returning 

Came the master back by night; 
To his ship-yard longing, yearning, 
Hurried he, and did not leave it 

Till the morning’s light. 


*¢Come and see my ship, my darling !’? 
On the morrow said the King; 
‘¢ Finished now from keel to carling; 
Never yet was seen in Norway 
Such a wondrous thing!”’ 


In the ship-yard, idly talking, 

At the ship the workmen stared: 
Some one, all their labor balking, 
Down her side had cut deep gashes, 

Not a plank was spared! 


Death be to the evil-doer!”’ 
With an oath King Olaf spoke; 
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‘¢ But rewards to his pursuer! ”’ 
And with wrath his face grew redder 
Than his scarlet cloak. 


Straight the master-builder, smiling, 
Answered thus the angry King: 
‘¢ Cease blaspheming and reviling, 
Olaf, it was Thorberg Skafting 
Who has done this thing! ”’ 


Then he chipped and smoothed the planking, 
Till the King, delighted, swore, 
With much lauding and much thanking, 
‘¢ Handsomer is now my Dragon 
Than she was before!’’ 


Seventy ells and four extended 
On the grass the vessel’s keel; 
High above it, gilt and splendid, 
Rose the figure-head ferocious 
With its crest of steel. 


Then they launched her from the tressels, 
In the ship-yard by the sea; 

She was the grandest of all vessels; 

Never ship was built in Norway 
Half so fine as she! 


The Long Serpent was she christened, 
’Mid the roar of cheer on cheer! 

They who to the Saga listened 

Heard the name of Thorberg Skafting 
For a hundred year! 
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CHEERFULNESS IN LABOR. 
(From The Courtship of Miles Standish.) 
So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went on 
his errand; 
Came to an open space, and saw the disk of the ocean, 
Sailless, sombre and cold with the comfortless breath 
of the east-wind; 
Saw the new-built house, and people at work in a 


meadow; 

Heard, as he drew near the door, the musical voice of 
Priscilla 

Singing the hundredth Psalm, the grand old Puritan 
anthem, 

Music that Luther sang to the sacred words of the 
Psalmist, 

Full of the breath of the Lord, consoling and comfort- 
ing many. 

Then, as he opened the door, he beheld the form of 
the maiden 

Seated beside her wheel, and the carded wool like a 
snow-drift 

Piled at her knee, her left hand feeding the ravenous 
spindle, 


While with her right, she sped or reversed the wheel 
in its motion. 

Open wide on her lap lay the well-worn psalm-book of 
Ainsworth 

Printed in Amsterdam, the words and the music to- 
gether, 

Rough-hewn, angular notes, like stones in the wall of 
a churchyard, 

Darkened and overhung by the running vine of the 
verses. 

Such was the book from whose pages she sang the old 
Puritan anthem, 
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She, the Puritan girl, in the solitude of the forest, 

Making the humble house and the modest apparel of 
homespun 

Beautiful with her beauty, and rich with the wealth of 
her being! 


THE BROKEN OAR. 
ONcE upon Iceland’s solitary strand 
A poet wandered with his book and pen, 
Seeking some final word, some sweet Amen, 
Wherewith to close the volume in his hand. 
The billows rolled and plunged upon the sand, 
The circling sea-gulls swept beyond his ken, 
And from the parting cloud-rack now and then 
Flashed the red sunset over sea and land. 
Then by the billows at his feet was tossed 
A broken oar; and carved thereon he read, 
‘¢ Oft was I weary, when I toiled at thee ’’; 
And like a man, who findeth what was lost, 
He wrote the words, then lifted up his head, 
And flung his useless pen into the sea. 


Ty: 


RESTLESSNESS, DOUBT, AND 
DARKNESS. 


‘RESTLESSNESS, DOUBT, AND 
~ DARKNESS. 


RESTLESSNESS. 
(From Hyperion.) 

TELL me, my soul, why art thou restless? Why: 
dost thou look forward to the future with such 
strong desire? The present is thine, — and the 
past ; — and the future shall be! Oh that thou didst 
look forward to the great hereafter with half the 
longing wherewith thou longest for an earthly 
future, — which a few days, at most, will bring 
thee! to the meeting of the dead, as to the meet- 
ing of the absent! Thou glorious spirit-land! Oh 
that I could behold thee as thou art, — the region 
of life and light and love, and the dwelling-place of 
those beloved ones whose being has flowed on- 
ward, like a silver-clear stream into the solemn- 
sounding main, into the ocean of Eternity! 


UNCONSCIOUS HAPPINESS. 
(From Outre-Mer.) 
Ou, did we but know when we are happy! Could 
the restless, feverish, ambitious heart be still, but 
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for a moment still, and yield itself, without one 
farther-aspiring throb, to its enjoyment, — then 
were I happy, — yes, thrice happy! But no; this 
fluttering, struggling, and imprisoned spirit beats 
the bars of its golden cage, — disdains the silken 
fetter ; it will not close its eye and fold its wings ; 
as if time were not swift enough, its swifter 
thoughts outstrip his rapid flight, and onward, on- 
ward do they wing their way to the distant mount- 
ains, to the fleeting clouds of the future; and yet 
I know, that ere long, weary and wayworn, and 
disappointed, they shall return to nestle in the 
bosom of the past ! 


QUESTIONING. 
(From Kavanagh.) 

“ ANSWER me, thou mysterious future! ... 
tell me, — shall these things be according to my 
desires?” 

And the mysterious future, interpreted by those 
desires, replied, — 

“Soon thou shalt know all. It shall be well 
with thee!” 

LIFE-SHADOWS. 
(From Hyperion.) 

Tue shadows of the mind are like those of the 
body. In the morning of life, they all lie behind 
us; at noon, we trample them under foot; and in 
the evening, they stretch long, broad, and deepen- 
ing before us. Are not, then, the sorrows of 
childhood as dark as those of age? Are not the 


. 
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morning shadows of life as deep and broad as those 
of its evening? Yes; but morning shadows soon 
fade away, while those of evening reach forward 
into the night, and mingle with the coming darkness. 


WHY FEAR DEATH? 
¢ (From Kavanagh.) 

To-pay, to-morrow, every day, to thousands, 
the end of the world is close at hand. And why 
should we fear it? We walk here as it were in 
the crypts of life; at times, from the great cathe- 
dral above us, we can hear the organ and the 
chanting of the choir; we see the light stream 
through the open door, when some friend goes up 
before us; and shall we fear to mount the narrow 
staircase of the grave, that leads us out of this un- 
certain twilight into the serene mansions of the life 
eternal ? 


THE DARK AND BRIGHT OF PROVIDENCES DE- 
PENDENT ON OUR STAND-POINT. 


(From Kavanagh.) 

He pressed his hot brow against the window-pane 
to allay its fever; and across the tremulous wave- 
lets of the river the tranquil moon sent towards him 
a silvery shaft of light, like an angelic salutation. 
And the consoling thought came to him that not 
only this river, but all rivers and lakes, and the 
great sea itself, were flashing with this heavenly 
light, though he beheld it as a single ray only ; and 
that what to him were the dark waves were the 
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dark providences of God, luminous to others, and 
even to himself, should he change his position. 


LIFE’S ENIGMA AND ITS SOLUTION. 
(From Table-Talk.) 

Rounp about what is, lies a whole mysterious 
world of what might be, —a psychological romance 
of possibilities and things that do not happen. By 
going out a few minutes sooner or later, by stopping 
to speak with a friend at a corner, by meeting this 
man or that, or by turning down this street instead 
of the other, we may let slip some great occasion of 
good, or avoid some impending evil, by which the 
whole current of our lives would have been changed. 
There is no possible solution to the dark enigma 
but the one word, “‘ Providence.” 


THE INTERRUPTION OF F¥OY NECESSARY TO ITS 
VIVIDNESS. 


(From Kavanagh.) 
THE rays of happiness, like those of light, are 
colorless when unbroken. 


LIFE’S BRIGHT AND DARK DAYS. 
(From Hyperion.) 

Au! this beautiful world! . . . Indeed, I know 
not what to think of it. Sometimes it is all glad- 
ness and sunshine, and heaven itself lies not far 
off. And then it changes suddenly, and is dark 
and sorrowful, and clouds shut out the sky. In 
the lives of the saddest of us, there are bright days 
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like this, when we feel as if we could take the great 
world in our arms. Then come the gloomy hours, 
when the fire will neither burn on our hearths nor 
in our hearts; and all without and within is dis- 
mal, cold, and dark. Believe me, every heart has 
its secret sorrows which the world knows not, and 
oftentimes we call a man cold, when he is only sad. 


THE DAY IS DONE. 
Tue day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Nicht, 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 


I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me 
That my soul cannot resist: 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 


Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time; 
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For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life’s endless toil and endeavor ; 
And to-night I long for rest. 


Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 


Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


SEAWEED. 
WHEN descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 
Storm-wind of the equinox, 
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Landward in his wrath he scourges 
The toiling surges, 
Laden with seaweed from the rocks: 


From Bermuda’s reefs; from edges 
Of sunken ledges, 

In some far-off, bright Azore; 

From Bahama, and the dashing, 
Silver-flashing 

Surges of San Salvador; 


From the tumbling surf, that buries 
The Orkneyan skerries, 

Answering the hoarse Hebrides ; 

And from wrecks of ships, and drifting 
Spars, uplifting 

On the desolate, rainy seas ; — 


Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 

Currents of the restless main; 

Till in sheltered coves and reaches 
Of sandy beaches, 

All have found repose again. 


So when storms of wild emotion 
Strike the ocean 

Of the poet’s soul, erelong 

From each cave and rocky fastness, 
Tn its vastness, 

Floats some fragment of a song; 


' 


From the far-off isles enchanted, 
Heaven has planted 
With the golden fruit of Truth ; 
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From the flashing surf whose vision 
Gleams Elysian 
In the tropic clime of Youth; 


From the strong Will and the Endeavor 
That forever 

Wrestles with the tides of Fate; 

From the wreck of Hopes far-scattered 
Tempest-shattered, 

Floating waste and desolate; — 


Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
On the shifting 

Currents of the restless heart; 

Till at length in books recorded, 
They, like hoarded 

Household words, no more depart. 


STAY, STAY AT HOME. 


Sray, stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 
For those that wander they know not where, 
Are full of trouble and full of care; 

To stay at home is best. 


Weary and homesick and distressed, 
They wander east, they wander west, 
And are baffled and beaten and blown about 
By the winds of the wilderness of doubt; 
To stay at home is best. 


Then stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 
The bird is safest in its nest; 
O’er all that flutter their wings and fly, 
A hawk is hovering in the sky; 

To stay at home is best. 
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SLEEP. 


Luu me to sleep, ye winds, whose fitful sound 
Seems from some faint eolian harpstring caught; 
Seal up the hundred wakeful eyes of thought 
As Hermes with his lyre in sleep profound 

The hundred wakeful eyes of Argus bound; 

For I am weary, and am overwrought 
With too much toil, with too much care distraught, 
And with the iron crown of anguish crowned. 
Lay thy soft hand upon my brow and cheek, 
O peaceful Sleep ! until from pain released 
I breathe again uninterrupted breath. 

Ah, with what subtile meaning did the Greek 
Call thee the lesser mystery, at the feast, 
Whereof the greater mystery is death! 


HYMN TO THE NIGHT. 
Aoracin, TpiAALaTOS. 
I wEArRD the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls ! 
I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls! 


I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 
Stoop o’er me from above; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 
As of the one I love. 


I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight, 
The manifold, soft chimes, 

That fill the haunted chambers of the Night, 
Like some old poet’s rhymes. 


From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose; 
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The fountain of perpetual peace flows there, — 
From those deep cisterns flows. 


O holy Night! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before! 

Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 
And they complain no more. 


Peace! Peace! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer! 
Descend with broad-winged flight, 

The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the most fair, 
The best-beloved Night! 


FAITH THE INTERPRETER OF LIFE’S MYSTERY. 
(From The Golden Legend.) 


ONWARD and onward the highway runs to the distant 
city, impatiently bearing 

Tidings of human joy and disaster, of love and hate, of 
doing and daring ! 

This life of ours is a wild eolian harp of many a joy- 
ous strain, 

But under them all there runs a loud perpetual wail, 
as of souls in pain. 

Faith alone can interpret life, and the heart that aches 
and bleeds with the stioma 

Of pain, alone bears the likeness of Christ, and can 
comprehend its dark enigma. 


LIFE. 
(From The Divine Tragedy.) 
Tue things that have been and shall be no more, 
The things that are, and that hereafter shall be, 
The things that might have been, and yet were no 
The fading twilight of great joys departed, 
The daybreak of great truths as yet unrisen, 
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The intuition and the expectation 

Of something, which, when come, is not the same, 
But only like its forecast in men’s dreams, 

The longing, the delay, and the delight, 

Sweeter for the delay ; youth, hope, love, death, 
And disappointment which is also death, 

All these make up the sum of human life. 


THE BELEAGUERED CITY. 
I HAVE read, in some old, marvellous tale, 
Some legend strange and vague, 
That a midnight host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 


Beside the Moldau’s rushing stream, 
With the wan moon overhead, 

There stood, as in an awful dream, 
The army of the dead. 


White as a sea-fog, landward bound, 
The spectral camp was seen, 

And, with a sorrowful, deep sound, 
The river flowed between. 


No other voice nor sound was there, 
No drum, nor sentry’s pace; 

The mist-like banners clasped the air, 
As clouds with clouds embrace. 


But when the old cathedral bell 
Proclaimed the morning prayer, 

The white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarmed air. 
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Down the broad valley fast and far 
The troubled army fled; 

Up rose the glorious morning-star, 
The ghastly host was dead. 


I have read in the marvellous heart of man, 
That strange and mystic scroll, 

That an army of phantoms vast and wan 
Beleaguer the human soul. 


Encamped beside Life’s rushing stream, 
In Fancy’s misty light, 

Gigantic shapes and shadows gleam 
Portentous through the night. 


Upon its midnight battle-ground 
The spectral camp is seen. 

And, with a sorrowful, deep sound, 
Flows the River of Life between. 


No other voice nor sound is there, 
In the army of the grave; 

No other challenge breaks the air, 
But the rushing of Life’s wave. 


And then the solemn and deep church-bell 
Entreats the soul to pray, 

The midnight phantoms feel the spell, 
The shadows sweep away. 


Down the broad Vale of Tears afar 
The spectral camp is fled; 

Faith shineth as a morning-star, 
Our ghastly fears are dead. 
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PRECIOSA’S SOLILOQUY. 
(From The Spanish Student.) 

Yet why should I fear death? What is it to die? 
To leave all disappointment, care, and sorrow, 
To leave all falsehood, treachery, and unkindness, 
All ignominy, suffering, and despair, 
And be at rest forever! O dull heart, 
Be of good cheer! When thou shalt cease to beat, 
Then shalt thou cease to suffer and complain! 


THE TWO RIVERS. 
wT: 

Stow ty the hour-hand of the clock moves round; 

So slowly that no human eye hath power 

To see it move! Slowly in shine or shower 

The painted ship, above it, homeward bound, 
Sails, but seems motionless, as if acround; 

Yet both arrive at last: and in his tower 

The slumberous watchman wakes and strikes the 

hour, 

A mellow, measured, melancholy sound. 
Midnight! the outpost of advancing day ! 

The frontier town and citadel of night! 

The watershed of Time, from which the streams 
Of Yesterday and To-morrow take their way, 

One to the land of promise and of light, 

One to the land of darkness and of dreams! 


Il. 
O River of Yesterday with current swift 
Through chasms descending, and soon lost to sight, 
I do not care to follow in their flight 
The faded leaves, that on thy bosom drift! 
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O River of To-morrow, I uplift 
Mine eyes, and thee I follow as the night 
Wanes into morning, and the dawning light 
Broadens, and all the shadows fade and shift! 
I follow, follow, where thy waters run 
Through unfrequented, unfamiliar fields, 
Fragrant with flowers and musical with song; 
Still follow, follow ; sure to meet the sun, 
And confident, that what the future yields 
Will be the right, unless myself be wrong. 


III. 

Yet not in vain, O River of Yesterday, 

Through chasms of darkness to the deep descending, 
I heard thee sobbing in the rain, and blending 
Thy voice with other voices far away. 

I called to thee, and yet thou wouldst not stay, 
But turbulent, and with thyself contending, 
And torrent-like thy force on pebbles spending, 
Thou wouldst not listen to a poet’s lay. 

Thoughts, like a loud and sudden rush of wings, 
Regrets and recollections of things past, 

With hints and prophecies of things to be, 

And inspirations, which, could they be things, 
And stay with us, and we could hold them fast, 
Were our good angels, — these I owe to thee. 


IV. 
And thou, O River of To-morrow, flowing 
Between thy narrow adamantine walls, 
But beautiful, and white with waterfalls, 
And wreaths of mist, like hands the pathway show- 
ing; 
I hear the trumpets of the morning blowing, 
Thear thy mighty voice, that calls and calls, 
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And see, as Ossian saw in Morven’s halls, 

Mysterious phantoms, coming, beckoning, going! 
It is the mystery of the unknown 

That fascinates us; we are children still, 

Wayward and wistful; with one hand we cling 
To the familiar things we call our own, 

And with the other, resolute of willy 

Grope in the dark for what the day will bring. 


THE TWO ANGELS 
Two angels, one of Life and one of Death, 
Passed o’er our village as the morning broke; 
The dawn was on their faces, and beneath, 
The sombre houses hearsed with plumes of smoke. 


Their attitude and aspect were the same, 
Alike their features and their robes of white, 
But one was crowned with amaranth, as with flame, 
And one with asphodels, like flakes of light. 


I saw them pause on their celestial way; 
Then said I, with deep fear and doubt oppressed, 
‘¢ Beat not so loud, my heart, lest thou betray 
The place where thy beloved are at rest!”’ 


And he who wore the crown of asphodels, 
Descending, at my door began to knock, 

And my soul sank within me, as in wells 
The waters sink before an earthquake’s shock. 


I recognized the nameless agony, 
The terror and the tremor and the pain, 
That oft before had filled or haunted me, 
And now returned with threefold strength again. 
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The door I opened to my heavenly guest, 

And listened, for I thought I heard God’s voice; 
And, knowing whatsoe’er he sent was best, 

Dared neither to lament nor to rejoice. 


Then with a smile, that filled the house with light, 
“My errand is not Death, but Life,’’ he said; 
And ere I answered, passing out of sight, 
On his celestial embassy he sped. 


’T was at thy door, O friend! and not at mine, 
The angel with the amaranthine wreath, 

Pausing, descended, and with voice divine, 
Whispered a word that had a sound like Death. 


Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 
A shadow on those features fair and thin; 

And softly, from that hushed and darkened room, 
Two angels issued, where but one went in. 


Allis of God! If he but wave his hand, 

The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 
Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 

Lo! he looks back from the departing cloud. 


Angels of Life and Death alike are his; 
Without his leave they pass no threshold o’er; 
Who, then, would wish or dare, believing this, 
Against his messengers to shut the door? 
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A BALLAD OF THE FRENCH FLEET. 
October, 1746. 
Mr. THomAs PRINCE loquitur. 

A FLEET with flags arrayed 

Sailed from the port of Brest, 
And the Admiral’s ship displayed 

The signal: ‘‘ Steer southwest.” 
For this Admiral D’ Anville 

Had sworn by cross and crown 
To ravage with fire and steel 

Our helpless Boston Town. 


There were rumors in the street, 
In the houses there was fear 
Of the coming of the fleet, 
And the danger hovering near. 
And while from mouth to mouth 
Spread the tidings of dismay, 
I stood in the Old South, 
Saying humbly: “ Let us pray! 


“ O Lord! we would not advise; 
But if in thy Providence 
A tempest should arise 
To drive the French Fleet hence, 
And scatter it far and wide, 
Or sink it in the sea, 
We should be satisfied, 
And thine the glory be.”’ 


This was the prayer I made, 
For my soul was all on flame, 
And even as I prayed 
The answering tempest came; 
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It came with a mighty power, 
Shaking the windows and walls, 

And tolling the bell in the tower, 
As it tolls at funerals. 


The lightning suddenly 
Unsheathed its flaming sword, 
And I cried ‘‘ Stand still, and see 
The salvation of the Lord! ’’ 
The heavens were black with cloud, 
The sea was white with hail, 
And evermore fierce and loud 
Blew the October gale. 


The fleet it overtook, 
And the broad sails in the van 
Like the tents of Cushan shook, 
Or the curtains of Midian. 
Down on the reeling decks 
Crashed the o’erwhelming seas; 
Ah, never were there wrecks 
So pitiful as these! 


Like a potter’s vessel broke 
The great ships of the line: 
They were carried away as a smoke, 
Or sank like lead in the brine. 
O Lord! before thy path 
They vanished and ceased to be, 
When thou didst walk in wrath 
With thine horses through the sea! 


THE THOUGHT OF DEATH. 
(Prince Henry to Elsie, in The Golden Legend.) 


Tue life which is, and that which is to come, 
Suspended hang in such nice equipoise 
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A breath disturbs the balance; and that scale 

In which we throw our hearts preponderates, 

And the other, like an empty one, flies up, 

And is accounted vanity and air! 

To me the thought of death is terrible, 

Having such hold on life. To thee it is not 

So much even as the lifting of a latch; 

Only a step into the open air 

Out of a tent already luminous 

With light that shines through its transparent walls ! 


ANXIETY FOR THE ABSENT. 
(From The Hanging of the Crane.) 

I srx the two alone remain. 
The crown of stars is broken in parts; 
Its jewels, brighter than the day, 
Have one by one been stolen away 
To shine in other homes and hearts. 
One is a wanderer now afar 
In Ceylon or in Zanzibar, 
Or sunny regions of Cathay; 
And one is in the boisterous camp 
Mid clink of arms and horses’ tramp, 
And battle’s terrible array. 
I see the patient mother read, 
With aching heart, of wrecks that float 
Disabled on those seas remote, 
Or of some great heroic deed 
On battle-fields, where thousands bleed 
To lift one hero into fame. 
Anxious she bends her graceful head 
Above these chronicles of pain, 
And trembles with a secret dread 
Lest there among the drowned or slain 
She find the one belovéd name. 


1 
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SHALL WE QUESTION? 
(From The Potter’s Song in Kéramos.) 
TurRN, turn, my wheel! This earthen jar 
A touch can make, a touch can mar; 
And shall it to the Potter say, 
What makest thou? Thou hast no hand? 
As men who think to understand 
A world by their Creator planned, 
Who wiser is than they. 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG; OR, TIME REQUI- 


SITE TO A KNOWLEDGE OF RESULTS. 


I sHor an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song? 


Long, long afterward in an oak 

I found the arrow, still unbroke; 

And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 


DEE RALN Ye DAW. 
Tue day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 
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My life is cold, and dark, and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary: 

My thoughts still cling to the mouldering Past, 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 


Be still, sad heart ! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 


TO-MORROW. 
’T 1s late at night, and in the realm of sleep 
My little lambs are folded like the flocks: 
From room to room I hear the wakeful clocks 
Challenge the passing hour, like guards that keep 
Their solitary watch on tower and steep; 
Far off I hear the crowing of the cocks, 
And through the opening door that time unlocks 
Feel the fresh breathing of To-morrow creep. 
To-morrow! the mysterious, unknown guest. 
Who cries to me: ‘‘ Remember Barmecide, 
And tremble to be happy with the rest.” 
And I make answer: ‘‘I am satisfied; 
I dare not ask; I know not what is best ; 
God hath already said what shall betide.’’ 


TRANSLATIONS. 
SANTA TERESA'S BOOK-MARK. 


(From the Spanish of Santa Teresa.) 
Lgt nothing disturb thee, 
Nothing affright thee; 

All things are passing; 

God never changeth; 
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Patient endurance 
Attaineth to all things; 
Who God possesseth 
In nothing is wanting ; 
Alone God sufficeth. 


ALLAH. 
(From the German of Mahlmann.) 
ALLAH gives light in darkness, 
Allah gives rest in pain, 
Cheeks that are white with weeping 
Allah paints red again. 


The flowers and blossoms wither, 
Years vanish with flying feet; 
But my heart shall live on forever, 

That here in sadness beat. 


Gladly to Allah’s dwelling 
Yonder would I take flight ; 

There will the darkness vanish, 
There will my eyes have sight. 


THE PASTOR TO HIS FLOCK. 
(From Tegnér’s Children of the Lord’s Supper.) 


. . » YEchildren, does Death e’er alarm you? 
Death is the brother of Love, twin-brother is he, and 


is only 


More austere to behold. With a kiss upon lips that 


are fading 


Takes he the soul and departs, and, rocked in the arms 


of affection, 


Places the ransomed child, new-born, ’fore the face of 


its Father. 


Sounds of his coming already I hear, — see dimly his 


pinions, 
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Swart as the night, but with stars strewn upon them! 
I fear not before him. 

Death is only release, and in mercy is mute. On his 
bosom 

Freer breathes, in its coolness, my breast; and face 
to face standing 

Look I on God as he is, a sun unpolluted by vapors; 

Look on the light of the ages I loved, the spirits ma- 
jestic, 

Nobler, better than I; they stand by the throne all 
transficured, 

Vested in white, and with harps of gold, and are sing- 
ing an anthem, 

Writ in the climate of heaven, in the language spoken 
by angels. 

You, in like manner, ye children beloved, he one day 
shall gather, 

Never forgets he the weary; — then welcome, ye loved 
ones, hereafter! 

Meanwhile forget not the keeping of vows, forget not 
the promise, 

Wander from holiness onward to holiness; earth shall 
ye heed not; 

Earth is but dust and heaven is light; I have pledged 
you to heaven. 

God of the universe, hear me! thou fountain of Love 
everlasting, 

Hark to the voice of thy servant! I send up my prayer 
to thy heaven! 

Let me hereafter not miss at thy throne one spirit of 
all these, 

Whom thou hast given me here! Ihave loved them 
all like a father. 

May they bear witness for me, that I taught them the 
way of salvation, 
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Faithful, so far as I knew, of thy word; again may 
they know me, 

Fall on their Teacher’s breast, and before thy face 
may I place them, 

Pure as they now are, but only more tried, and ex- 
claiming with gladness, 

Father, lo! I'am here, and the children, whom thou 
hast given me! ”? 


V. 
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SELF-DENIAL AND PHILAN- 
THROPY. 


TRUE LIFE. 
(From Kavanagh.) 

He and his service had been accepted, though 
he would not fast and had not learned to pray! It 
became more and more clear to him, that the life 
of man consists not in seeing visions, and in dream- 
ing dreams, but in active charity and willing ser- 
vice. 

THE GIVING OF LIFE TO OTHERS. 
(From Kavanagh.) 

‘My life is given to others, and to this destiny I 
submit without a murmur; for I have the satisfac- 
tion of having labored faithfully in my calling, and 
of having perhaps trained and incited others to do 
what I shall never do. Life is still precious to 
me for its many uses, of which the writing of 
books is but one. I do not complain, but accept 
this destiny, and say, with that pleasant author, 
Marcus Antoninus, ‘ Whatever is agreeable to thee 
shall be agreeable to me, O graceful Universe! 
nothing shall be to me too early or too late, which 
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is seasonable to thee! Whatever thy seasons bear 
shall be joyful fruit to me, O Nature! from thee 
are all things; in thee they subsist; to thee they 
return. Could one say, Thou dearly beloved city 
of Cecrops? and wilt thou not say, Thou dearly 
beloved city of God ?’” 

“ Amen!” said Kavanagh. “And, to follow 
your quotation with another, ‘ The gale that blows 
from God we must endure, toiling but not repin- 
ing.” 

SELF-SACRIFICE. 
(From Kavanagh.) 


Sue was resigned. She made the heroic sacri- 
fice of self, leaving her sorrow to the great physi- 
cian, Time,— the nurse of care, the healer of all 
smarts, the soother and consoler of all sorrows. 


PHILANTHROPY THE FRUIT OF SORROW. 
(From Evangeline.) 

So, when the fruitless search, the disappointed en- 
deavor, 

Ended, to recommence no more upon earth, uncom- 
plaining, 

Thither, as leaves to the light, were turned her 
thoughts and her footsteps 

As from a mountain’s top the rainy mists of the morn- 
ing 

Roll away, and afar we behold the landscape below us, 

Sun-illumined, with shining rivers and cities and ham- 
lets, 
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So fell the mists from her mind, and she saw the world 
far below her, 

Dark no longer, but all illumined with love; and the 
pathway 

Which she had climbed so far, lying smooth and fair 
in the distance. 

Gabriel was not forgotten. Within her heart was his 
image, 

Clothed in the beauty of love and youth, as last she 
beheld him, 

Only more beautiful made by his death-like silence and 
absence. 

Into her thoughts of him, time entered not, for it was 
not. 

Over him years had no power; he was not changed, 
but transfigured ; 

He had become to her heart as one who is dead, and 
not absent; 

Patience and abnegation of self, and devotion to others, 

This was the lesson a life of trial and sorrow had 
taught her. 

So was her love diffused, but, like to some odorous 
spices, 

Suffered no waste nor loss, though filling the air with 
aroma. 

Other hope had she none, nor wish in life, but to fol- 
low 

Meekly, with reverent steps, the sacred feet of her 
Saviour. 


Thus, on a Sabbath morn, through the streets, de- 
serted and silent, 
Wending her quiet way, she entered the door of the 
almshouse. 
Sweet on the summer air was the odor of flowers in 
the garden; 
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And she paused on her way to gather the fairest 
among them, 

That the dying once more might rejoice in their fra- 

! grance and beauty. 

Then, as-she mounted the stairs to the corridors, 
cooled by the east wind, 

Distant and soft on her ear fell the chimes from the 
belfry of Christ Church, 

While, intermingled with these, across the meadows 
were wafted 

Sounds of psalms, that were sung by the Swedes in 

their church at Wicaco. 

Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the hour on 
her spirit; 

Something. within her said, ‘‘ At length thy trials.are 
ended ?’ ; 

And, with light in her looks, she entered the chambers 
of sickness. 

Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, careful attend- 
ants, 

Moistening the feverish lip, and the aching brow, and 
in silence 

Closing the sightless eyes of the dead, and concealing 
their faces, “ 

Where on their pallets they lay, like drifts of snow by 
the roadside. 


Many a languid head, upraised as Evangeline en- 
tered, 

Turned on its pillow of pain to gaze while she passed, 
for her presence 

Fell on their hearts like a ray of the sun on the walls 
of a prison. 

And, as she looked around, she saw how Death, the 
consoler, 


Laying his hand upon many a heart, had healed it for- 
ever. 
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THE IMMORTALITY OF UNSELFISHNESS. 


- 


(Epilogue to The Golden Legend.) 


Gop sent his messenger of faith, 
And whispered in the maiden’s heaety, 
‘Rise up, and look from where thourart, 


And scatter with unselfish hands = i 4 


Thy freshness on the barren sands 
And solitude of Death.” See 
O beauty of holiness, 69 
Of self-forgetfulness, of lowlinesst < 


O power of meekness, 
Whose very gentleness and weakness 


Are like the yielding, but irresistible air! C wn 


Upon the pages ones 
Of the sealed volume that I bears... 


The deed divine = j 


Is written in characters gold, 
That never shall gro : ‘ 


But through all ages pater 
Burn and shine, | = (T} 
With soft effulgence 


EXALTED THROUGH SELF-DENIAL. 
(From The Prelude to thedisine Tragédy- ) 
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Nor hast thou paused nor halted, 
Nor ever in thy pride 

Turned from the poor aside, 

But with deed and word and pen 
Hast served thy fellow-men; 
Therefore art thou exalted! 


THE LEGEND BEAUTIFUL. 


« Hanst thou stayed, I must have fled! ”” 
That is what the Vision said. 


In his chamber all alone. 

Kneeling on the floor of stone, 
Prayed the monk in deep contrition 
For his sins of indecision, 

Prayed for greater self-denial 

In temptation and in trial; 

It was noonday by the dial, 

And the monk was all alone. 


Suddenly, as if it lightened, 

An unwonted splendor brightened 
All within him and without him 
In that narrow cell of stone; 

And he saw the Blessed Vision 

Of our Lord, with light Elysian 
Like a vesture wrapped about him, 
Like a garment round him thrown, 


Not as crucified and slain, 

Not in agonies of pain, 

Not with bleeding hands and feet, 
Did the monk his Master see; 
But as in the village street, 
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In the house or harvest-field, 


Halt and lame and blind he healed, 


When he walked in Galilee. 


In an attitude imploring, 

Hands upon his bosom crossed, 
Wondering, worshipping, adoring, 
Knelt the monk in rapture lost. 
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Lord, he thoucht, in heaven that reignest, 


Who am I, that thus thou deignest 
To reveal thyself to me? 

Who am I, that from the centre 
Of thy glory thou shouldst enter 
This poor cell, my guest to be? 


Then amid his exaltation, 
Loud the convent bell appalling, 
From its belfry calling, calling, 
Rang through court and corridor 
With persistent iteration 
He had never heard before. 
It was now the appointed hour 
When alike in shine or shower, 
Winter’s cold or summer’s heat, 
To the convent portals came 
All the blind and halt and lame, 
All the beggars of the street, 
For their daily dole of food 
Dealt them by the brotherhood; 
And their almoner was he 
Who upon his bended knee, 
Rapt in silent ecstasy 
Of divinest self-surrender, 
Saw the Vision and the Splendor. 
Deep distress and hesitation 

10 
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Mingled with his adoration; 
Should he go, or should he stay ? 
Should he leave the poor to wait 
Hungry at the convent gate, 

Till the Vision passed away ? 
Should he slight his radiant cuest, 
Slight this visitant celestial, 

For a crowd of ragged, bestial 
Beggars at the convent gate? 
Would the Vision there remain? 
Would the Vision come again? 


Then a voice within his breast 
Whispered, audible and clear 
As if to the outward ear: 

“Do thy duty; that is best; 
Leave unto thy Lord the rest!’’ 


Straightway to his feet he started, 
And with longing look intent 

On the Blessed Vision bent, 
Slowly from his cell departed, 
Slowly on his errand went. 


At the gate the poor were waiting. 
Looking through the iron erating, 
With that terror in the eye 

That is only seen in those 

Who amid their wants and woes 
Hear the sounds of doors that close, 
And of feet that pass them by: 
Grown familiar with disfavor, 
Grown familiar with the savor 

Of the bread by which men die! 
But to-day, they knew not why, 
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Like the gate of Paradise 

Seemed the convent gate to rise, 

Like a sacrament divine 

Seemed to them the bread and wine. 

In his heart the monk was praying, 

Thinking of the homeless poor, 

What they suffer and endure; 

What we see not, what we see; 

And the inward voice was saying: 
‘¢ Whatsoever thing thou doest 

To the least of mine and lowest, 

That thou doest unto me!” 


Unto me! but had the Vision 

Come to him in beggar’s clothing, 
Come a mendicant imploring, 

Would he then have knelt adoring, 
Or have listened with derision, 

And have turned away with loathing? 


Thus his conscience put the question, 
Full of troublesome suggestion, 

As at length, with hurried pace, 
Toward his cell he turned his face, 
And beheld the convent bright 

With a supernatural light, 

Like a luminous cloud expanding 
Over floor and wal! and ceiling. 


But he paused with awe-struck feeling 
At the threshold of his door, 

For the Vision still was standing 

As he left it there before, 

When the convent bell appalling, 
From its belfry calling, calling, 
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Summoned him to feed the poor. 
Through the long hour intervening 
It had waited his return, 
And he felt his bosom burn, 
Comprehending all the meaning, 
When the Blessed Vision said, 

“ Hadst thou stayed, I must have fled! 


SANTA FILOMENA. 


WHENE’ER a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 

To higher levels rise. 


The tidal wave of deeper souls 

Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares, 


Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 

And by their overflow 

Raise us from what is low! 


Thus thought I, as by night I read 
Of the great army of the dead, 
The trenches cold and damp, 
The starved and frozen camp, — 


The wounded from the battle-plain, 
In dreary hospitals of pain, 

The cheerless corridors, 

The cold and stony floors, 
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Lo! in that house of misery 

A lady with a lamp I see 
Pass through the glimmering gloom, 
And flit from room to room. 


And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 


As if a door in heaven should be 

Opened and then closed suddenly, 
The vision came and went, 
The light shone and was spent. 


On England’s annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 
That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 


A lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the creat history of the land, 
A noble type of good, 

Heroic womanhood. 


Nor even shall be wanting here 
The palm, the lily, and the spear, 
The symbols that of yore 

Saint Filomena bore. 


FORGIVENESS OF IN¥URIES. 
(From Evangeline.) 
In the midst of the strife and tumult of angry conten- 
tion, 
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Lo! the door of the chancel opened, and Father Felician 

Entered, with serious mien, and ascended the steps of 
the altar. 

Raising his reverend hand, with a gesture he awed into 
silence 

All that clamorous throng; and thus he spake to his 
people; 

Deep were his tones and solemn; in accents measured 
and mournful 

Spake he, as, after the tocsin’s alarum, distinctly the 
clock strikes. 

‘¢ What is this that ye do, my children? what madness 
has seized you? 

Forty years of my life have I labored among you, and 
taught you, 

Not in word alone, but in deed, to love one another! 

Is this the fruit of my toils, of my vigils and prayers 
and privations? 

Have you so soon forgotten all lessons of love and for- 
giveness ? 

This is the house of the Prince of Peace, and would 
you profane it 

Thus with violent deeds and hearts overflowing with 


hatred ? 

Lo! where the crucified Christ from his cross is gazing 
upon you! 

See! in those sorrowful eyes what meekness and holy 
compassion ! 


Hark! how those lips still repeat the prayer, ‘O Father, 
forgive them! ’ 

Let us repeat that prayer in the hour when the wicked 
assail us, 


Let us repeat it now, and say, ‘O Father, forgive 
them!’ ’? 
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DOING THE WILL. 
(From the Finale to New England Tragedies.) 
Waat, then! doth Charity fail? 
Is Faith of no avail? 
Is Hope blown out like a light 
By a cust of wind in the night? 
The clashing of creeds, and the strife 
Of the many beliefs, that in vain 
Perplex man’s heart and brain, 
Are naught but the rustle of leaves, 
When the breath of God upheaves 
The boughs of the Tree of Life, 
And they subside again! 
And I remember still 
The words, and from whom they came, 
Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will! 


And Him evermore I behold 
Walking in Galilee, 

Through the cornfield’s waving gold, 
In hamlet, in wood, and in wold, 
By the shores of the Beautiful Sea. 
He toucheth the sightless eyes; 
Before him the demons flee: 

To the dead he sayeth: Arise! 

To the living: Follow me! 

And that voice still soundeth on 
From the centuries that are gone, 
To the centuries that shall be! 


From all Vain pomps and shows, 
From the pride that overflows, 
And the false conceits of men; 
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From all the narrow rules 

And subtleties of Schools, 

And the craft of tongue and pen; 
Bewildered in its search, 
Bewildered with the ery: 

Lo, here! lo, there, the Church! 


Poor, sad Humanity 

Through all the dust and heat 
Turns back with bleeding feet, 
By the weary road it came, 
Unto the simple thought 

By the Great Master taught, 
And that remaineth still; 

Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will! 


THE POOR. 
(From The Golden Legend.) 
Our Lord and Master 
When he departed, left us in his will 
As our best legacy on earth, the poor! 
These we have always with us; had we not, 
Our hearts would grow as hard as are these stones. 


THE GOSPEL PREACHER. 
(From the Prelude to Tales of a Wayside Inn.) 
SKILFUL alike with tongue and pen, 
He preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 
The New Commandment given to men; 
Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 
Would help us in our utmost need. 
With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
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Nor banished nature from his plan, 
But studied still with deep research 
To build the Universal Church, 
Lofty as is the love of God, 

And ample as the wants of man. 


LOVE THE FULFILLING OF THE LAW. 
(From The Abbot Joachim, in the First Interlude of Christus.) 

My work is finished; I am strong 
In faith and hope and charity; 
For I have written the things I see, 
The things that have been and shall be, 
Conscious of right, nor fearing wrong; 
Because I am in love with Love, 
And the sole thing I hate is Hate ; 
For Hate is death ; and Love is life, 
A peace, a splendor from above; 
And Hate, a never-ending strife, 
A smoke, a blackness from the abyss 
Where unclean serpents coil and hiss! 
Love is the Holy Ghost within; 
Hate the unpardonable sin! 
Who preaches otherwise than this, 
Betrays his Master with a kiss! 


THE SHINING LIFE. 
(From Prelude to Tales of a Wayside Inn.) 


Nort to one church alone, but seven, 

The voice prophetic spake from heaven ; 
And unto each the promise came, 
Diversified, but still the same; 

For him that overcometh are 

The new name written on the stone, 

The raiment white, the crown, the throne, 
And I will give him the Morning-Star! 
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Ah! to how many Faith has been 
No evidence of things unseen, 

But a dim shadow, that recasts 
The creed of the Phantasiasts, 

For whom no Man of Sorrows died, 
For whom the Tragedy Divine 
Was but a symbol and a sign, 

And Christ a phantom crucified! 


For others a diviner creed 

Is living in the life they lead. 

The passing of their beautiful feet 
Blesses the pavement of the street, 
And all their looks and words repeat 
Old Fuller’s saying, wise and sweet, 
Not as a vulture, but a dove, 

The Holy Ghost came from above. 


LOVE, THE CONQUEROR. 

(From the Nun’s Song in King Olaf.) 

Cross against corselet, 

Love against hatred, 

Peace-cry for war-cry! 

Patience is powerful; 

He that o’ercometh 

Hath power o’er the nations! 


As torrents in summer, 
Half-dried in their channels, 
Suddenly rise, though the 
Sky is still cloudless, 

For rain has been falling 
Far off at their fountains; 
So hearts that are fainting 
Grow full to o’erflowing, 
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And they that behold it 
Marvel, and know not 
That God at their fountains 
Far off has been raining! 


Stronger than steel 

Is the sword of the Spirit; 
Swifter than arrows 

The light of the truth is, 
Greater than anger 

Is love, that subdueth! 


VISITING THE SICK. 

(From The Golden Legend.) 
THE evening air grows dusk and brown; 
I must go forth into the town, 
To visit beds of pain and death, 
OE restless limbs and quivering breath, 
And sorrowing hearts and patient eyes 
That see, through tears, the sun go down, 
But never more shall see it rise. 
The poor in body and estate, 
The sick and the disconsolate, 
Must not on man’s convenience wait. 


THE CHALLENGE. 
J HAVE a vague remembrance 
Of a story, that is told 
In some ancient Spanish legend 
Or chronicle of old. 


It was when brave King Sanchez 
Was before Zamora slain, 

And his great besieging army 
Lay encamped upon the plain. 
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Don Diego de Ordoiiez 
Sallied forth in front of all, 
And shouted loud his challenve 
To the warders on the wall. 


All the people of Zamora, 
Both the born and the unborn, 
As traitors did he challenge 
With taunting words of scorn. 


The living, in their houses, 
And in their graves, the dead! 
And the waters of their rivers, 
And their wine, and oil, and bread! 


There is a greater army, 

That besets us round with strife, 
A starving, numberless army, 

At all the gates of life. 


The poverty-stricken millions 

Who challenge our wine and bread, 
And impeach us all as traitors, 

Both the living and the dead. 


And whenever I sit at the banquet, 
Where the feast and song are high, 
Amid the mirth and the music 
I can hear that fearful cry. 


And hollow and haggard faces 
Look into the lighted hall, 
And wasted hands are extended 

To cateh the crumbs that fall. 
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For within there is light and plenty, 
And odors fill the air; 

But without there is cold and darkness, 
And hunger and despair. 


And there in the camp of famine, 
In wind and cold and rain, 

Christ, the great Lord of the army, 
Lies dead upon the plain! 


LOS PITAL TLV 
(From Elizabeth.) 


MEANWHILE Hannah the housemaid had closed and 

fastened the shutters, 

Spread the cloth, and lighted the lamp on the table, 
and placed there 

Plates and cups from the dresser, the brown rye-loaf, 
and the butter 

Fresh from the dairy, and then, protecting her hand 
with a holder, 

Took from the crane in the chimney the steaming 
and simmering kettle, 

Poised it aloft in the air, and filled up the earthen 
teapot, 

Made in Delft, and adorned with quaint and wonder- 
ful figures. 


Then Elizabeth said, ‘‘ Lo! Joseph is long on his 

errand. 

IT have sent him away with a hamper of food and of 
clothing 

For the poor in the village. A good lad and cheer- 
ful is Joseph; 

In the right place is his heart, and his hand is ready 
and willing.’’ 
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Thus in praise of her servant she spake, and Han- 
nah the housemaid 
Laughed with her eyes, as she listened, but governed 
her tongue, and was silent, 
While her mistress went on: “The house is far from 
the village ; 
We should be lonely here, were it not for Friends 
| that in passing 
Sometimes tarry o’ernight, and make us glad by their 
coming.”’ 


Thereupon answered Hannah the housemaid, the 

thrifty, the frugal : 

‘¢ Yea, they come and they tarry, as if thy house were 
a tavern; 

Open to all are its doors, and they come and go like 
the pigeons 

In and out of the holes of the pigeon-house over the 
hayloft, 

Cooing and smoothing their feathers and basking them- 
selves in the sunshine.”’ 


But in meekness of spirit, and calmly, Elizabeth 
answered: 
“ All Thave is the Lord’s, not mine to give or withhold it; 
I but distribute his gifts to the poor, and to those 
of his people 
Who in journeyings often surrender their lives to his 


service. 

His, not mine, are the gifts, and only so far can I 
make them 

Mine, as in giving I add my heart to whatever is 
given. 


Therefore my excellent father first built his house in 
the clearing; ) 
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Though he came not himself, I came; for the Lord 
was my guidance, 

Leading me here for this service. We must not 
grudge, then, to others 

Ever the cup of cold water, or crumbs that fall from 
our table.” 


THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD. 


Tuis is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms; 

But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villages with strange alarms. 


Ah! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death-angel touches those swift keys! 
What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies! 


I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the endless groan, 

Which, through the ages that have gone before us, 
Tn long reverberations reach our own. 


On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer, 
Through Cimbric forest roars the Norseman’s song, 
And loud, amid the universal clamor, 
O’er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 


I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 

Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful din, 
And Aztee priests upon their teocallis 

Beat the wild war-drums made of serpent’s skin ; 


The tumult of each sacked and burning village; 
The shout that every prayer for mercy drowns; 
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The soldiers’ revels in the midst of pillage ; 
The wail of famine in beleaguered towns; 


The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade ; 

And ever and anon, in tones of thunder 
The diapason of the cannonade. 


Is it, O man, with such discordant’s noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies? 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts: 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorréd! 
And every nation that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

T hear once more the voice of Christ say, ‘‘ Peace!” 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 

The blast of War’s great organ shakes the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of love arise. 
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AGAINST CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
(From The Ropewalk.) 

In that building, long and low, 

With its windows all a-row, 

Like the port-holes of a hulk, 
Human spiders spin and spin, 
Backward down their threads so thin 

Dropping, each a hempen bulk. 


At the end, an open door; 
Squares of sunshine on the floor 
Light the long and dusky lane; 
And the whirring of a wheel, 
Dull and drowsy, makes me feel 
All its spokes are in my brain. 


Then within a prison-yard, 

Faces fixed, and stern and hard, 
Laughter and indecent mirth; 

Ah! it is the gallows-tree! 

Breath of Christian charity, 
Blow, and sweep it from the earth! 


. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT. 
(From Hyperion.) 

WELCOME Disappointment! Thy hand is cold 
and hard, but it is the hand of afriend! Thy voice 
is stern and harsh, but it is the voice of a friend! 
Oh, there is something sublime in calm endurance, 
something sublime in the resolute, fixed purpose 
of suffering without complaining, which makes dis- 
appointment oftentimes better than success ! 


BIDING ONE'S TIME. 
(From Hyperion.) 

We seem to live inthe midst of a battle, — there 
is such a din, such a hurrying to and fro. In the 
streets of a crowded city it is difficult to walk 
slowly. You feel the rushing of the crowd, and 
rush with it onward. In the press of our life it is 
difficult to be calm. In this stress of wind and 
tide, all professions seem to drag their anchors, and 
are swept out into the main. The voices of the 
Present say, “ Come!” But the voices of the Past 
say, “ Wait!” With calm and solemn footsteps 
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the rising tide bears against the rushing torrent 
up stream, and pushes back the hurrying waters. 
With no less calm and solemn footsteps, nor less 
certainty, does a great mind bear up against public 
opinion, and push back its hurrying stream. There- 
fore should every man wait, —should bide his 
time. Not in listless idleness, not in useless pas- 
time, — not in querulous dejection, — but in con- 
stant, steady, cheerful endeavors, always willing 
and fulfilling, and accomplishing his task, that, 
when the occasion comes, he may be equal to the 
occasion. 
THE DIVINE MADNESS. 
(From Drift-Wood.) 

“Lert us build such a church, that those who 
come after us shall take us for madmen,” said the 
old canon of Seville, when the great cathedral 
was planned. Perhaps through every mind passes 
some such thought, when it first entertains the de- 
sign of a great and seemingly impossible action, 
the end of which it dimly foresees. The divine 
madness enters more or less into all our noblest 
undertakings. 


THE FALSE AND THE TRUE. 
(From Hyperion.) 

TrutH is thought which has assumed its appro- 
priate garments, either of words or actions; while 
Falsehood is thought which, disguised in words or 
actions not its own, comes before the blind old 
world, as Jacob came before the patriarch Isaac, 
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clothed in the goodly raiment of his brother Esau. 
And the world, like the patriarch, is often deceived ; 
for though the voice is Jacob’s voice, yet the hands 
are the hands of Esau, and the False takes away 
the birthright and the blessing from the True. 
Hence it is that the world so often lifts up its voice 
and weeps. 


THE NATURAL ASSERTS ITSELF. 
(From Kavanagh.) 

THE natural alone is permanent. Fantastic idols 
may be worshipped for a while; but at length they 
are overturned by the continual and silent progress 
of Truth, as the grim statues of Copan have been 
pushed from their pedestals by the growth of forest 
trees, whose seeds were sown by the wind in the 
ruined walls. 


BRAVING OPPOSITION. 
(From Hyperion.) 

ALL literary men have not lived in silence and 
solitude, not all in stillness, not all in shadow. 
For many have lived in troubled times, in the rude 
and adverse fortunes of the state and age, and could 
say with Wallenstein : — 

‘Our life was but a battle and a march; 
And, like the wind’s blast, never-resting; homeless, 
We stormed across the war-convulséd earth.’’ 
Many such examples has history recorded ; Dante, 
Cervantes, Byron, and others; men of iron; men 
who have dared to breast the strong breath of pub- 
lic opinion, and, like spectre ships, come sailing 
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right against the wind. Others have been puffed 
out by the first adverse wind that blew; disgraced 
and sorrowful, because they could not please others. 
Had they been men, they would have made these 
disappointments their best friends, and learned from 
them the needful lesson of self-reliance. 


NEGLECTED GENIUS WITH THE FAME OF DEATH. 
(From Outre-Mer.) 

Material wealth gives a factitious superiority 
to the living, but the treasures of intellect give a 
real superiority to the dead ; and the rich man, who 
would not deign to walk the street with the starving 
and penniless man of genius, deems it an honor, 
when death has redeemed the fame of the negleeted, 
to have his own ashes laid beside him, and to claim 
with him the silent companionship of the grave. 


BEFORE EXALTATION. 
(From Kavanagh.) 

As no saint can be canonized until the Devil’s 
Advocate has exposed all his evil deeds, and showed 
why he should not be made a saint, so no poet can 
take his station among the gods until the critics 
have said all that can be said against him. 


GENIUS UNAPPRECIATED BY CONTEMPORARIES. 
(From Hyperion.) 

It has become a common saying, that men of 
genius are always in advance of their age; which is 
true. There is something equally true, yet not so 
common — namely, that of these men of genius, the 
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best and bravest are in advance, not only of their 
own age, but of every age. . . . We cannot suppose 
that a period of time will ever arrive, when the 
world, or any considerable portion of it, shall have 
fully come up abreast with these great minds, so as 
to comprehend them. 

And, oh! how majestically they walk in history ; 
some like the sun, “ with all his travelling glories 
about him,” others wrapped in gloom, yet glorious 
as a night with stars! Through the else silent dark- 
ness of the past, the spirit hears their slow and 
solemn footsteps. Onward they pass, like those 
hoary elders, seen in the sublime vision of an earthly 
paradise, attendant angels bearing golden lights be- 
fore them, and, above and behind, the whole air 
painted with seven listed colors, as from the trail 
of pencils ! 

And yet, on earth, these men were not happy, 
not all happy, in the outward circumstances of their 
lives. ‘They were in want and in pain, and famil- 
iar with prison-bars and the damp, weeping walls 
of dungeons! 

Oh, I have looked with wonder upon those who, 
in sorrow and privation, and bodily discomfort, 
and sickness, which is the shadow of death, have 
worked right on to the accomplishment of their 
great purposes 5 toiling much, enduring much, ful- 
filling much ;—and then, with shattered nerves, 
and sinews all unstrung, have laid themselves down 
in the grave, and slept the sleep of death, — and 
the world talks of them, while they sleep ! 
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It would seem, indeed, as if all their sufferings 
had but sanctified them !—as if the death-angel, 
in passing, had touched them with the hem of his 
garment, and made them holy !—as if the hand of 
Disease had been stretched out over them only to 
make the sign of the cross upon their souls! And 
as in the sun’s eclipse, we c&n behold the great 
stars shining in the heavens, so in this life-eclipse, 
have these men beheld the lights of the great eter- 
nity, burning solemnly and forever ! 


A COMMON EVIL TO BE, BORNE. 
(From Hyperion.) 

Parnrv indeed it is to be misunderstood and 
undervalued by those we love. But this, too, in 
our life must we learn to bear without a murmur, 
for it is a tale often repeated. 


UNANSWERABLE. 
(From Hyperion.) 

“Wnuy have these gentle feelings been given 
me?” said she in her heart. ‘ Why have I been 
born with all these warm affections, these ardent 
longings after what is good, if they lead only to 
sorrow and disappointment? I would love some 
one, — love him once and forever ; — devote my- 
self to him alone, — live for him, — die for him, — 
exist alone in him! But, alas! in all this wide 
world there is none to love me as I would be loved, 
—none whom I may love as I am capable of lov- 
ing. How empty, how desolate, seems the world 
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about me! Why has Heaven given me these af- 
fections, only to fall and fade?” 

Alas! poor child! thou too must learn, like 
others, that the sublime mystery of Providence 
goes on in silence, and gives no explanation of it- 
self, — no answer to our impatient questionings ! 


UNACCOMPLISHED PLANS. 
(From Kavanagh.) 

TuE same dreams, the same longings, the same 
aspirations, the same indecision. A _ thousand 
things had been planned, and none completed. His 
imagination seemed still to exhaust itself in run- 
ning, before it tried to leap the ditch. While he 
mused, the fire burned in other brains. Other 
hands wrote the books he dreamed about. He 
freely used his good ideas in conversation, and in 
letters; and they were straightway wrought into 
the texture of other men’s books, and so lost to him 
forever. His work on Obscure Martyrs was an- 
ticipated by Mr. Hathaway, who, catching the idea 
from him, wrote and published a series of papers 
on Unknown Saints, before Mr. Churchill had 
fairly arranged his materials. Before he had 
written a chapter of his great Romance, another 
friend and novelist had published one on the same 


subject. 
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THE TRUE SECURITY AGAINST DISAPPOINTMENT. 
(From Hyperion.) 

Ir is the part of an indiscreet and troublesome 
ambition to care too much about fame — about 
what the world says of us —to be always looking 
into the faces of others for approval —to be al- 
ways anxious for the effect of what we do and say— 
to be always shouting to hear the echo of our own 
voices! If you look about you, you will see men 
who are wearing life away in feverish anxiety of 
fame ; and the last we shall ever hear of them will 
be the funeral bell, that tolls them to their graves ! 
Unhappy men, and unsuccessful; because their 
purpose is, not to accomplish well their task, but 
to clutch the “trick and fantasy of fame;” and 
they go to their graves with purposes unaccom- 
plished and wishes unfulfilled. Better for them, 
and for the world, in their example, had they 
known how to wait! Believe me, the talent of 
success is nothing more than doing what you can 
do well, and doing well whatever you do, without a 
thought of fame. If it come at all, it will come 
because it is deserved, not because it is sought after. 
And, moreover, there will be no misgivings — no 
disappointment — no hasty, feverish, exhausting ex- 
citement. 
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NATURE DEFEATED BY CIRCUMSTANCE. 
(From Kavanagh.) 

GREAT men stand like solitary towers in the 
city of God, and secret passages running deep be- 
neath external nature give their thoughts inter- 
course with higher intelligences, which strengthens 
and consoles them and of which the laborers on the 
surface do not even dream! Some such thought 
as this was floating vaguely though the brain of 
Mr. Churchill, as he closed his school-house door 
behind him; and if in any degree he applied it to 
himself, it may perhaps be pardoned in a dreamy po- 
etic man like him; for we judge ourselves by what 
we feel capable of doing, while others judge us by 
what we have already done. And moreover his 
wife considered him equal to great things. To the 
people in the village he was the school-master and 
nothing more. They beheld in his form and coun- 
tenance no outward sign of the divinity within. 
They saw him daily moiling and delving in the 
common path, like a beetle, and little thought that 
underneath that hard and cold exterior, lay folded 
delicate golden wings, wherewith, when the heat 
of day was over, he soared and revelled in the 
pleasant evening air. 


Nature had made Mr. Churchill a poet, but 
Destiny made him a school-master. This pro- 
duced a discord between his outward and his in- 
ward existence. Life presented itself to him like 
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the Sphinx, with its perpetual riddle of the real 
and the ideal. To the solution of this dark problem 
he devoted his days and his nights. He was forced 
to teach grammar when he would fain have written 
poems; and from day to day, and from year to year, 
the trivial things of life postponed the great de- 
signs, which he felt capable of accomplishing, but 
never had the resolute courage to begin. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF HOPE. 
(From Hyperion.) 

THE great secret of happiness consists not in en- 
joying, but in renouncing. But it is hard, very 
hard. Hope has as many lives as a cat or a king. 
I dare say you have heard the old proverb, “The 
king never dies.” But perhaps you have never 
heard that, at the court of Naples, when the dead 
body of a monarch lies in state, his dinner is carried 
up to him as usual, and the court-physician tastes 
it, to see that it be not poisoned, and then the ser- 
vants bear it out again, saying, “The king does not 
dine to-day.” Hope in our souls is king; and we 
also say, “ The king never dies.” Even when in 
reality he lies dead within us, in solemn mockery 
we offer him his accustomed food, but are con- 
strained to say, “The king does not dine to-day.” 
It must be an evil day, indeed, when a king of 
Naples has no heart for his dinner! but you your- 
self are a proof that the king never dies. You are 
feeding your king, although you say he is dead. 
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VESTERDA¥Y'S ESTIMATE AND TO-MORROW'S. 
(From Kavanagh.) 

THE same object, seen from the three different 
points of view, — the Past, the Present, and the 
Future, —often exhibits three different faces to 
us; like those sign-boards over shop doors, which 
represent the face of a lion as we approach, of a 
man when we are in front, and of an ass when we 
have passed. 


THE MIND $UST, IN PROPORTION TO ITS BREADTH 
OF OUTLOOK. 


(From Outre-Mer.) 

Aw enlightened mind beholds all things in their 
just proportions, and receives from them the true 
impressions they are calculated to convey. It is 
not hoodwinked, — it is not shut up in a gloomy 
prison, till it thinks the walls of its own dungeon 
the limits of the universe, and the reach of its own 
chain the outer verge of all intelligence ; but it 
walks abroad; the sunshine and the air pour in to 
enlighten and expand it; the various works of 
nature are its ministering angels; the glad recip- 
ient of light and wisdom, it develops new powers 
and acquires increased capacities, and thus, render- 
ing itself less subject to error, assumes a nearer 
similitude to the Eternal Mind. 
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GENIUS NEGLECTED BY CONTEMPORARIES. 

(From the Prelude to the Divine Tragedy.) 

AvAs! how full of fear 

Is the fate of Prophet and Seer! 

Forevermore, forevermore, 

It shall be as it hath been heretofore; 

The age in which they live 

Will not forgive 

The splendor of the everlasting light, 

That makes their foreheads bright, 

Nor the sublime 

Forerunning of their time! 


BELISARIUS. 

I Am poor and old and blind; 
The sun burns me, and the wind 
Blows through the city gate 

And covers me with dust 
From the wheels of the august 
Justinian the Great. 


It was for him I chased 

The Persians o’er wild and waste, 
As General of the East; 

Night after night I lay 

In their camps of yesterday ; 
Their forage was my feast. 


For him, with sails of red, 

And torches at mast-head, 
Piloting the great fleet, 

I swept the Afric coasts 

And scattered the Vandal hosts, 
Like dust in a windy street. 
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For him I won again 

The Ausonian realm and reign, 
Rome and Parthenope; 

And all the land was mine 

From the summits of Apennine 
To the shores of either sea. 


For him, in my feeble age, 
I dared-the battle’s rage, 

To save Byzantium’s state, 
When the tents of Zabergan, 
Like snow-drifts overran 

The road to the Golden Gate. 


And for this, for this, behold! 
Infirm and blind and old, 
With gray, uncovered head, 
Beneath the very arch 
Of my triumphal march, 
I stand and beg my bread! 


Methinks I still can hear, 

Sounding distinct and near, 
The Vandal monarch’s cry, 

As, captive and disgraced, 

With majestic step he paced, — 
‘¢ All, all is Vanity!’’ 


Ah! vainest of all things 
Is the gratitude of kings: 
The plaudits of the crowd 
Are but the clatter of feet 
At midnight in the street, 
Hollow and restless and loud. 
12 
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But the bitterest disgrace 
Is to see forever the face 
Of the Monk of Ephesus! 
The unconquerable will 
This, too, can bear; — I still 
Am Belisarius! 


GASPAR BECERRA. 


By his evening fire the artist 

Pondered o’er his secret shame; 
Baffled, weary, and disheartened, 

Still he mused, and dreamed of fame. 


’T was an image of the Virgin 
That had tasked his utmost skill; 
But, alas! his fair ideal 
Vanished and escaped him still. 


From a distant Eastern island 

Had the precious wood been brought: 
Day and night the anxious master 

At his toil untiring wrought; 


Till, discouraged and desponding, 
Sat he now in shadows deep, 
And the day’s humiliation 
Found oblivion in sleep. 


Then a voice cried, ‘* Rise, O master! 
From the burning brand of oak 

Shape the thought that stirs within thee! ” 
And the startled artist woke, — 
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Woke, and from the smoking embers 
Seized and quenched the glowing wood; 
And therefrom he carved an image, 
And he saw that it was good. 


O thou sculptor, painter, poet! 
Take this lesson to thy heart: 

That is best which lieth nearest; 
Shape from that thy work of art. 


PROMETHEUS, 
OR THE POET’S FORETHOUGHT. 


Or Prometheus, how undaunted 
On Olympus’ shining bastions 

His audacious foot he planted, 

Myths are told and songs are chanted, 
Full of promptings and suggestions. 


Beautiful is the tradition 

Of that flight through heavenly portals, 
The old classic superstition 
Of the theft and the transmission 

Of the fire of the Immortals! 


First the deed of noble daring, 
Born of heavenward aspiration, 
Then the fire with mortals sharing, 
Then the vulture, — the despairing 
Cry of pain on crags Caucasian. 


All is but a symbol painted 
Of the Poet, Prophet, Seer; 
Only those are crowned and sainted 
Who with grief have been acquainted, 
Making nations nobler, freer. 
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In their feverish exultations, 
In their triumph and their yearning, 
In their passionate pulsations, 
In their words among the nations, 
The Promethean fire is burning. 


Shall it, then, be unavailing, 

All this toil for human culture? 
Through the cloud-rack, dark and trailing 
Must they see above them sailing 

O’er life’s barren crags the vulture? 


Such a fate as this was Dante’s, 

By defeat and exile maddened; 
Thus were Milton and Cervantes, 
Nature’s priests and Corybantes, 

By affliction touched and saddened. 


But the glories so transcendent 
That around their memories cluster, 
And, on all their steps attendant, 
Make their darkened lives resplendent 
With such gleams of inward lustre! 


All the melodies mysterious, 

Through the dreary darkness chanted: 
Thoughts in attitudes imperious, 
Voices soft, and deep, and serious, 

Words that whispered, songs that haunted! 


All the soul in rapt suspension, 
All the quivering, palpitating 

Chords of life in utmost tension, 

With the fervor of invention, 
With the rapture of creating! 
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Ah, Prometheus! heayen-scaling! 
In such hours of exultation 
Even the faintest heart, unquailing, 
Micht behold the vulture sailing 
Round the cloudy crags Caucasian! 


Though to all there is not given 
Strength for such sublime endeavor, 
Thus to scale. the walls of heaven, 
And to leaven with fiery leaven 
All the hearts of men forever ; 


Yet all bards, whose hearts unblighted 
Honor and believe the presage, 

Hold aloft their torches lighted, 

Gleaming through the realms benighted, 
As they onward bear the message! 


ENDYMION. 
THE rising moon has hid the stars; 
. Her level rays, like golden bars, 
Lie on the landscape green, 
With shadows brown between. 


And silver white the river gleams, 
As if Diana, in her dreams, 
Had dropt her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low. 


On such a tranquil night as this, 
She woke Endymion with a kiss, 
When, sleeping in the grove, 
He dreamed not of her love. 


Like Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought, , 
Love gives itself, but is not bought; 


~ 
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Nor voice, nor sound betrays 
Its deep, impassioned gaze. 


It comes, — the beautiful, the free, 
The crown of all humanity, — 

In silence and alone 

To seek the elected one. 


It lifts the boughs, whose shadows deep, 
Are Life’s oblivion, the soul’s sleep, 
And kisses the closed eyes 
Of him, who slumbering lies. 


O weary hearts! O slumbering eyes! 

O drooping souls, whose destinies 
Are fraught with fear and pain, 
Ye shall be loved again! 


No one is so accursed by fate, 

No one so utterly desolate, 
But some heart, though unknown, 
Responds unto his own. 


Responds, — as if with unseen wings, 
An angel touched its quivering strings; 
And whispers in its song, 
“ Where hast thou stayed so long??? 


THE POETS. 

O yr dead Poets who are living still 
Immortal in your verse, though life be fled, 
And ye, O living Poets, who are dead 
Though ye are living, if neglect can kill, 

Tell me if in the darkest hours of ill, 

With drops of anguish falling fast and red 
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From the sharp crown of thorns upon your head, 
Ye were not glad your errand to fulfil? 

Yes; for the gift and ministry of Song 
Have something in them so divinely sweet, 
It can assuage the bitterness of wrong ; 

Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 
But in ourselves, are triumph and defeat. 


EPIMETHEUS, 
OR THE POET'S AFTERTHOUGHT. 


Haye I dreamed? or was it real, 
What I saw as in a vision, 
When to marches hymeneal 
In the land of the Ideal 
Moved my thought o’er Fields Elysian? 


What! are these the guests whose glances 
Seemed like sunshine gleaming round me? 
These the wild, bewildering fancies, 
That with dithyrambic dances 
As with magic circles bound me? 


Ah! how cold are their caresses! 

Pallid cheeks, and hageard bosoms! 
Spectral gleam their snow-white dresses, 
And from loose, dishevelled tresses 

Fall the hyacinthine blossoms! 


O my songs! whose winsome measures 
Filled my heart with secret rapture! 

Children of my golden leisures! 

Must even your delights and pleasures 
Fade and perish with the capture? 
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Fair they seemed, those songs sonorous, 
When they came to me unbidden: 
Voices single, and in chorus, 
Like the wild birds singing o’er us 
In the dark of branches hidden. 


Disenchantment! Disillusion! 
Must each noble aspiration 
Come at last to this conclusion, 
Jarring discord, wild confusion, 

Lassitude, renunciation? 


Not with steeper fall nor faster, 

From the sun’s serene dominions, 
Not through brighter realms nor vaster, 
In swift ruin and disaster, 

Icarus fell with shattered pinions! 


Sweet Pandora! dear Pandora! 
Why did mighty Jove create thee 
Coy as Thetis, fair as Flora, 
Beautiful as young Aurora, 
If to win thee is to hate thee? 


No, not hate thee! for this feeling 
Of unrest and long resistance, 
Is but passionate appealing, 
A prophetic whisper stealing 
O’er the chords of our existence. 


Him whom thou dost once enamour, 
Thou, beloved, never leavest; 

In life’s discord, strife, and clamor, 

Still he feels thy spell of glamour; 
Him of Hope thou ne’er bereavest. 
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Weary hearts by thee are lifted, 
Struggling souls by thee are strengthened, 
Clouds of fear asunder rifted, 
Truth from falsehood cleansed and sifted, 
Lives, like days in summer, lengthened! 


Therefore art thou ever dearer, 

O my Sibyl; my deceiver! 
For thou makest each mystery clearer, 
And the unattained seems nearer, 

When thou fillest my heart with fever! 


Muse of all the Gifts and Graces! 
* Though the fields around us wither, 
There are ampler realms and spaces, 
Where no foot has left its traces: 

Let us turn and wander thither! 


THE INNOCENT VINDICATED AT LAST. 
(From Evangeline.) 

ONCE i an ancient city, whose name I no longer re- 
member, 

Raised aloft on a column, a brazen statue of Justice 

Stood in the public square, upholding the scales in its 
left hand, 

And in its right a sword, as an emblem that Justice 
presided 

Over the laws of the land, and the hearts and homes 
of the people. 

Even the birds had built their nests in the scales of 
the balance, 

Having no fear of the sword that flashed in the sun- 
shine above them. 

But in the course of time the laws of the land were 
corrupted; 
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Might took the place of right, and the weak were op- 
pressed, and the mighty 

Ruled with an iron rod. Then it chanced im a noble- 
man’s palace ' 

That a necklace of pearls was lost, and erelong a sus- 


picion 

Fell on an orphan girl who lived as maid in the house- 
hold. 

She, after form of trial condemned to die on the scaf- 
fold, 

Patiently met her doom at the foot of the statue of 
Justice. 

As to her Father in heaven her innocent spirit as- 
cended, . 

Lo! o’er the city a tempest rose; and the bolts of the - 
thunder 


Smote the statue of bronze, and hurled in wrath from 
its left hand, 

Down on the pavement below,the clattering scales of 
the balance, 

And in the hollow thereof was found the nest of a 
magpie, 

Into whose clay-built walls the necklace of pearls was 
inwoven. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 
I HEARD the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 
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Had rolled along 
The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


Till, ringing, singing, on its way, 

The world revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


Then from each black, accursed mouth 
The cannon thundered in the South, 
And with the sound 
The carols drowned 
OE peace on earth, good-will to men! 


It was as if an earthquake rent 

The hearth-stones of a continent, 
And made forlorn 
The households born 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And in despair I bowed my head; 
‘¢ There is no peace on earth,’’ I said; 
** For hate is strong, 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! ”” 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep: 
‘¢ God is not dead; nor doth he sleep! 
The Wrong shall fail, 
The Right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to men!”? 
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TRANSLATIONS. 
DANTE. 
(From the Italian of Michael Angelo.) 


Wuat should be said of him cannot be said; 

By too great splendor is his name attended; 

To blame is easier those who him offended, 

Than reach the faintest glory round him shed. 
This man descended to the doomed and dead 

For our instruction; then to God ascended; 

Heaven opened wide to him its portals splendid, 

Who from his country’s, closed against him, fled. 
Ungrateful land! To its own prejudice 

Nurse of his fortunes; and this showeth well, 

That the most perfect,most of grief shall see. 
Among a thousand proofs let one suflice, 

That as his exile hath no parallel, 

Ne’er walked the earth a greater man than he. 


FORSAKEN 
(From the German.) : 
SoMETHING the heart must have to cherish, 
Must love and joy and sorrow learn, 
Something with passion clasp, or perish, 
And in itself to ashes burn. 


So to this child my heart is clinging, 
And its frank eyes, with look intense, 

Me from a world of sin are bringing 
Back to a world of innocence. 


Disdain must thou endure forever; 

Strong may thy heart in danger be! _ : 
Thou shalt not fail! but ah, be never 

False as thy father was to me. 
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Never will I forsake thee, faithless, 
And thou thy mother ne’er forsake, 

Until her lips are white and breathless, 
Until in death her eyes shall break. 


VII. 


_RETROSPEOTION AND OLD AGE. 


a ie. BP 
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SWEPT AWAY. 
(From Kavanagh.) 

Lix® an inundation of the Indus is the course of 
Time. We look for the homes of our childhood, 
they are gone; for the friends of our childhood, 
they are gone. The loves and animosities of youth, 
where are they? Swept away like the camps that 
had been pitched in the sandy bed of the river. 


IN THE BREATH OF HEAVEN. 
(From Hyperion.) 

MEN sometimes go down into tombs, with pain- 
ful longings to behold once more the faces of their 
departed friends; and as they gaze upon them, ly- 
ing there so peacefully with the semblance that 
they wore on earth, the sweet breath of heaven 
touches them, and the features crumble and fall to- 
gether, and are but dust. So did his soul then 
descend for the last time into the great tomb ‘of 
the Past, with painful longings to behold once 
more the dear faces of those he had loved; and the 
sweet breath of heaven touched them, and they 
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would not stay, but crumbled away and perished 
as he gazed. They, too, were dust. And thus, 
far-sounding, he heard the great gate of the Past 
shut behind him, as the divine poet did the gate of 
Paradise, when the angel pointed him the way up 
the Holy Mountain; and to him likewise was it 
forbidden to look back. 


TWO SOLEMN WORDS. 
(From Hyperion.) 
No more! Oh, how majestically mournful are 
those words! They sound like the roar of the wind 
through a forest of pines! 


GRASPING AFTER THE GOLDEN SANDS. 
(From Hyperion.) 

TuESE traits of character, a good heart, and a 
poetic imagination, made his life joyous and the 
world beautiful; till at length Death cut down the 
sweet blue flower that bloomed beside him, and 
wounded him with that sharp sickle, so that he 
bowed his head, and would fain have been bound 
up in the same sheaf with the sweet blue flower. 
Then the world seemed to him less beautiful, and 
life became earnest. It would have been well, if 
he could have forgotten the past; that he might not 
so mournfully have lived in it, but might have en- 
joyed and improved the present. But this his heart 
refused to do; and ever, as he floated upon the 
great sea of life, he looked down through the trans- 
parent waters, checkered with sunshine and shade, 
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into the vast chambers of the mighty deep in which 
his happier days had sunk, and wherein they were 
lying still visible, like golden sands, and precious 
stones, and pearls; and, half in despair, half in 
hope, he grasped downward after them again, and 
drew back his hand, filled only with sea-weed, and 
dripping with briny tears! And between him and 
those golden sands a radiant image floated, like the 
spirit in Dante’s Paradise, singing, “ Ave Maria!” 
and while it sang, down-sinking, and slowly vanish- 
ing away. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THOUGHT. 
(From Hyperion.) 

THERE are times when my soul is restless, and a 
voice sounds within me like the trump of the arch- 
angel, and thoughts that were buried long ago come 
out of their graves. At such times, my favorite 
occupations and pursuits no longer charm me. The 
quiet face of Nature seems to mock me. 


AFTER THREE VEARS’ ABSENCE. 
(From Kavanagh.) 

Tr was night when they reached the village, and 
they could not see what changes had taken place in 
it during their absence. How it had dilated and 
magnified itself; how it had puffed itself up, and 
bedizened itself with flaunting, ostentatious signs ; 
how it stood, rotund and rubicund with brick, like 
a portly man, with his back to the fire, and both 
hands in his pockets, warm, expansive, apoplectic, 
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-and entertaining a very favorable opinion of him- 
self, —all this they did not see for the darkness ; 
but Kavanagh beheld it all, and more, when he went 
forth the following morning . . . to find the Fair- 
meadow of his memory, but found it not. The 
railroad had completely transformed it. The simple 
village had become a very precocious town. New 
shops, with new names over the doors; new streets, 
with new forms and faces in them ; the whole town 
seemed to have been taken and occupied by a be- 
sieging army of strangers. Nothing was permanent 
but the work-house, standing alone in the pasture 
by the river; and, at the end of the street, the 
school-house, that other work-house, where in child- 
hood we twist and untwist the cordage of the brain, 
that, later in life, we may not be obliged to pull to 
pieces the more material cordage of old ships. 


LOOKING BACK TO CHILDHOOD. 
(From Hyperion.) 

TRULY every man has a Paradise around him 
until he sins, and the angel of an accusing con- 
science drives him from his Eden. And even then 
there are holy hours, when this angel sleeps, and 
man comes back, and with the innocent eyes of a 
child looks into his lost Paradise again, into the 


broad gates and rural solitudes of nature. I feel 
this often. 
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THOUGHTS OF HOME IN A FAR COUNTRY. 
(From Outre-Mer.) 

Art times I would sit at midnight in the solitude 
of my chamber, and give way to the recollection of 
distant friends. How delightful it is thus to 
strengthen within us the golden threads that unite 
our sympathies with the past, to fill up, as it were, 
the blanks of existence with the images of those we 
love! How sweet are these dreams of home ina 
foreign land! How calmly across life’s stormy sea 
blooms that little world of affection, like those Hes- 
perian isles where eternal summer reigns, and the 
olive blossoms all the year round, and honey distils 
from the hollow oak! Truly, the love of home is 
interwoven with all that is pure, and deep, and last- 
ing in earthly affection. Let us wander where we 
may, the heart looks back with secret longing to 
the paternal roof. There the scattered rays of - 
affection concentrate. Time may enfeeble them, 
distance overshadow them, and the storms of life 
obstruct them for a season; but they will at length 
break through the cloud and storm, and glow, and 
burn, and brighten around the peaceful threshold 
of home. 

THE OLDER, THE HAPPIER. 
(From Hyperion.) 

For my part, I grow happier as I grow older. 
When I compare my sensations and enjoyments 
now with what they were ten years ago, the com- 
parison is vastly in favor of the present. Much of 
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the fever and fretfulness of life is over. The world 
and I look each other more calmly in the face. My 
mind is more self-possessed. It has done me good 
to be somewhat parched by the heat and drenched 
by the rain of life. 


RETURNING HOME AFTER MARRIAGE. 
(From Kavanagh.) 

How Cecilia’s heart beat as they drove up the 
avenue to the old house! The piny odors in the 
night air, the solitary light at her father’s window, 
the familiar bark of the dog Major at the sound 
of the wheels, awakened feelings at once new and 
old. A sweet perplexity of thought, a strange 
familiarity, a no less pleasing strangeness! The 
lifting of the heavy brass latch, and the jarring of 
the heavy brass knocker as the door closed, were 
echoes from her childhood. Mr. Vaughan they 
found, as usual, among his papers in the study ; — 
the same bland, white-haired man, hardly a day 
older than when they left him there. To Cecilia 
the whole long absence in Italy became a dream, 
and vanished away. Even Kavanagh was, for the 
moment, forgotten. She was a daughter, not a 


wife ;— she had not been married, she had not 
been in Italy ! 


THE SOULS REVIEW. 
(From Hyperion.) 
Aas! it is not till Time, with reckless hana 
has torn out half the leaves from the Book of Hu- 
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man Life, to light the fires of passion with, from 
day to day, that man begins to see that the leaves 
which remain are few in number, and to remember, 
faintly at first, and then more clearly, that upon 
the earlier pages of that book was written a story 
of happy innocence which he would fain read over 
again. Then come listless irresolution and the 
inevitable action of despair, or else the firm resolve 
to record upon the leaves that still remain a more 
noble history than the child’s story with which the 
book began. 


AN ENVIABLE CHARACTER. 
(From Hyperion.) 

His temperament had been in youth a joyous 
one; and now, amid all his sorrows and privations, 
for he had many, he looked upon the world as a 
glad, bright, glorious world. On the many joys of 
life, he gazed still with the eyes of childhood, from 
the far-gone Past upward, trusting, hoping, — and 
upon its sorrows with the eyes of age, from the 
distant Future downward, triumphant not despair- 
ing. 

THE SEXAGENARIAN OF AUTEUIL. 
(From Outre-Mer.) 

Tur old gentleman’s weak side was an affecta- 
tion of youth and gallantry. Though “ written 
down old, with all the characters of age,” yet at 
times he seemed to think himself in the heyday of 
life. . . - Indeed, his chief pride seemed to be 
to make his hearers believe that he had been a 
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dangerous man in his youth, and was not yet quite 
safe. 

As I also was a peripatetic of the garden, we 
encountered each other at every turn. At first our 
conversation was limited to the usual salutations 
of the day; but erelong our casual acquaintance 
ripened into a kind of intimacy. Step by step I 
won my way, — first into his society, — then into 
his snuff-box, — and then into his heart. He was a 
great talker, and he found in me what he found in 
no other inmate of the house,—a good listener, 
who never interrupted his long stories, nor contra- 
dicted his opinions. So he talked down one alley 
and up another,— from breakfast till dinner, — 
from dinner till midnight, — at all times and in all 
places, when he could catch me by the button, till 
at last he had confided to my ear all the important 
and unimportant events of a life of sixty years. 
. - - Poor Monsieur d’Argentyille! What a mis- 
erable life he led, — or rather dragged on, — from 
day to day! A petulant, broken-down old man, 
who had outlived his fortune, and his friends, and 
his hopes, — yea, everything but the sting of bad 
passions and the recollection of a life ill-spent ! 


THE SCULPTOR DANNECKER. 
(From Hyperion.) 

FLemmine stole out into the silent, deserted 
street, and went to visit the veteran sculptor Dan- 
necker. He found him sitting alone, with his 
psalm-book, and the reminiscences of a life of 
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eighty years. As Flemming entered, he arose from 
the sofa, and tottered towards him; a venerable 
old man of low stature, dressed in a loose white 
jacket, with a face like Franklin’s, with pale blue 
eye, and his white hair flowing over his shoul- 


ders. 
“So you are from America,” said he. “ But 


you have a German name. Paul Flemming was 
one of our old poets. I have never been in Amer- 
ica, and never shall go there, I am now too old. 
I have been in Paris and in Rome. But that 
was long ago. I am now eight-and-seventy years 
old.” 

Here he took Flemming by the hand, and made 
him sit down by his side, on the sofa. And Flem- 
ming felt a mysterious awe creep over him, on 
touching the hand of the good old man, who sat 
so serenely amid the gathering shade of years, and 
listened to life’s curfew-bell, telling, with eight-and- 
seventy solemn strokes, that the hour had come 
when the fires of all earthly passion must be 
quenched within, and man must prepare to lie down 
and rest till the morning. 

“ You see,” he continued, in a melancholy tone, 
“my hands are coid; colder than yours, They 
were warmer once. Iam now an old man.” 

“Yet these are the hands,” answered Flemming, 
“that sculptured the beautiful Ariadne and the 
Panther. The soul never grows old.” 

“ Nor does Nature,” said the old man, pleased 
with this allusion to his great work, and pointing 
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to the green trees before his window. “ This 
pleasure I have left to me. My sight is still good. 
I can even distinguish objects on the one side of 
yonder mountain. My hearing is also unimpaired. 
For all which I thank God.” 

Then, directing Flemming’s attention to a fine 
engraving, which hung on the opposite wall of the 
room, he continued : — 

“That is an engraving of Canova’s Religion. 
T love to sit here and look at it, for hours together. 
It is beautiful. He made the statue for his native 
town, where they had no church until he built 
them one. He placed the statue init. This en- 
graving he sent me asa present. Ah, he was a 
dear, good man. The name of his native town I 
have forgotten. My memory fails me. I cannot 
remember names.” 

Fearful that he had disturbed the old man in his 
morning devotions, Flemming did not remain long, 
but took his leave with regret. There was some- 
thing impressive in the scene he had witnessed ; — 
this beautiful old age of the artist; sitting by the 
open window, in the bright summer morning, — 
the labor of life accomplished, the horizon reached, 
where heaven and earth meet, — thinking it was 
angel’s music, when he heard the church-bells ring ; 
himself too old to go. As he walked back to his 
chamber, he thought within himself whether he 
likewise might not accomplish something which 
should live after him — might not bring something 
permanent out of this fast-fleeting life, and then sit 
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down like the artist, in serene old age, and fold his 
hands in silence. He wondered how a man felt 
when he grew so old that he could no longer go to 
church, but must sit at home and read the Bible 
in large print. His heart was full of indefinite long- 
ings, mingled with regrets; longings to accom- 
plish something worthy of life; regret that as yet 
he had accomplished nothing, but had felt and 
dreamed only. 


REVERENCE FOR AGE. 
(From Outre-Mer.) 

THERE is something almost prophetic in the 
admonitions of the old. The eye of age looks 
meekly into my heart! the voice of age echoes 
mournfully through it! the hoary head and palsied 
hand of age plead irresistibly for its sympathies! 
I venerate old age; and I love not the man who 
can look without emotion upon the sunset of life, 
when the dusk of evening begins to gather over 
the watery eye, and the shadows of twilight grow 
broader and deeper upon the understanding! 


SUNNY AGE. 
(From Hyperion.) 

Tut heyday of life is over with him; but his 
old age is sunny and chirping; and a merry heart 
still nestles in his tottering frame, like a swallow 
that builds in a tumble-down chimney. 
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THE OLD FRENCH SOLDIER. 
(From Outre-Mer.) 

IT pursvep the pathway which led towards the 
village, and the next person I encountered was an 
old man, stretched lazily beneath the vines upon a 
little strip of turf, at a point where four paths met, 
forming a crossing in the vineyard. He was clad 
in a coarse garb of gray, with a pair of long gaiters 
or spatter-dashers. Beside him lay a blue cloth, 
cap, a staff, and an old weather-beaten knapsack. 
From his language, and the peculiar manner in 
which he now and then wiped his upper lip with 
the back of his hand, as if in search of the mus- 
tache which was no longer there, I judged that he 
had been a soldier. In this opinion I was not mis- 
taken. He had served under Napoleon, and had 
followed the imperial eagle across the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees, and the burning sands of Egypt... . 
“J like,” said he “after a long day’s march, to lie 
down in this way upon the grass, and enjoy the 
cool of the evening. It reminds me of the bivouacs 
of other days, and of old friends who are now up 
there.” Here he pointed with his finger to the sky. 
“They have reached the last étage before me, in the 
long march. But I shall go soon. We shall all 
meet again at the last roll-call. Sacré nom de !— 


There’s a tear!” He wiped it away with his 
sleeve. 
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FIRES. IN THE ASHES. 
(From Kavanagh.) 

Ovr passions never wholly die; but in the last 
cantos of life’s romantic epos, they rise up again 
and do battle, like some of Ariosto’s heroes, who 
have already been quietly interred, and ought to 
be turned to dust. 


MY LOST YOUTH. 


OrteEn I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still: 
‘¢ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’’ 


I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 
And catch, in sudden gleams, 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 
And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 
And the burden of that old song, 
It murmurs and whispers still : 
“ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.”’ 


I remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free; 


And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
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And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 
And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still: 
‘¢ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’’ 


I remember the bulwarks by the shore, 
And the fort upon the hill; 
The sunrise-cun, with its hollow roar, 
The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er, 
And the bugle wild and shrill. 
And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still : 
“ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves, o’erlooking the tranquil bay, 
Where they in battle died. 
And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 
*¢ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


I can see the breezy dome of groves, 
The shadows of Deering’s Woods; 
And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 
And the verse of that sweet old song, 
It flutters and murmurs still: 
“ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 
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I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 
The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 
“ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


There are things of which I may not speak; 
There are dreams that cannot die; 
There are thoughts that make the strong heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 
“ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


Strange tv me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 
But the native air is pure and sweet, 
And the trees that o’ershadow each well-known street, 
As they balance up and down, 
Are singing the beautiful song, 
Are sighing and whispering still: 
“‘ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.”’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 
And with joy that is almost pain 

My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 
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And the strange and beautiful song, 
The groves are repeating it still: 
‘¢ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.”’ 


PALINGENESIS. 


I Lay upon the headiand-height, and listened 
To the incessant sobbing of the sea 
In caverns under me, 
And watched the waves, that tossed and fled and glis- 
tened, 
Until the rolling meadows of amethyst 
Melted away in mist. 


Then suddenly, as one from sleep, I started ; 
For round about me all the sunny capes 
Seemed peopled with the shapes 
Of those whom I had known in days departed, 
Apparelled in the loveliness which gleams 
On faces seen in dreams. 


A moment only, and the light and glory 

Faded away, and the disconsolate shore 
Stood lonely as before; 

And the wild-roses of the promontory 

Around me shuddered in the wind, and shed 
Their petals of pale red. 


There was an old belief that in the embers 

Of all things their primordial form exists, 
And cunning alchemists 

Could re-create the rose with all its members 

From its own ashes, but without the bloom, 
Without the lost perfume. 
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Ah me! what wonder-working, occult science 

Can from the ashes in our hearts once more 
The rose of youth restore? 

What craft of alchemy can bid defiance 

To time and change, and for a single hour 
Renew this phantom-flower ? 


“Oh, give me back,’”’ I cried, ‘‘ the vanished splen- 
dors, 
The breath of morn, and the exultant strife, 
When the swift stream of life 
Bounds o’er its rocky channel, and surrenders 
The pond, with all its lilies, for the leap 
Into the unknown deep! ”’ 


And the sea answered, with a lamentation, 
Like some old prophet wailing, and it said, 

“ Alas! thy youth is dead! . 
It breathes no more, its heart has no pulsation; 
In the dark places with the dead of old 

It lies forever cold! ”’ 


Then said I, ‘‘ From its consecrated cerements 
I will not drag this sacred dust again, 

Only to give me pain; 
But, still remembering all the lost endearments, 
Go on my way, like one who looks before, 

And turns to weep no more.” 


Into what land of harvest, what plantations 
Bright with autumnal foliage and the glow 
Of sunsets burning low: 
Beneath what midnight skies, whose constellations 
Light up the spacious avenues between 
This world and the unseen! 
4 
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Amid what friendly greetings and caresses, 

What households, though not alien, yet not mine, 
What bowers of rest divine; 

To what temptations in lone wildernesses, 

What famine of the heart, what pain and loss, 
The bearing of what cross! 


JI do not know; nor will I vainly question 

Those pages of the mystic book whicl: hold 
The story still untold, 

But without rash conjecture or suggestion 

Turn its last leaves in reverence and good heed, 
Until ‘* The End’? I read. 


CASTLES IN SPAIN. 


How much of my young heart, O Spain, 
Went out to thee in days of yore! 
What dreams romantic filled my brain, 
And summoned back to life again 
The Paladins of Charlemagne 
The Cid Campeador! 


And shapes more shadowy than these, 
In the dim twilight half revealed; 

Pheenician galleys on the seas, 

The Roman camps like hives of bees, 

The Goth uplifting from his knees 
Pelayo on his shield. 


It was these memories perchance, 
From annals of remotest eld, 
’ That lent the colors of romance 
To every trivial circumstance, 
And changed the form and countenance 
Of all that I beheld. 
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Old towns, whose history lies hid 

In monkish chronicle or rhyme, — 
Bureos, the birthplace of the Cid, 
Zamora and Valladolid, 
Toledo, built and walled amid 

The wars of Wamba’s time; 


The long, straight line of the highway, 
The distant town that seems so near, 
The peasants in the fields, that stay 
Their toil to cross themselves and pray, 
When from the belfry at midday 
The Angelus they hear; 


White crosses in the mountain pass, 
Mules gay with tassels, the loud din 

Of muleteers, the tethered ass 

That crops the dusty wayside grass, 

And cavaliers with spurs of brass 
Alighting at the inn; 


White hamlets hidden in fields of wheat, 
White cities slumbering by the sea, 


White sunshine flooding square and street, 


Dark mountain-ranges, at whose feet 
The river beds are dry with heat, — 
All was a dream to me. 


Yet something sombre and severe 
O’er the enchanted landscape reigned; 
A terror in the atmosphere, 
As if King Philip listened near, 
Or Torquemada, the austere, 
His ghostly sway maintained. 


211 
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The softer Andalusian skies 

Dispelled the sadness and the gloom: 
There Cadiz by the seaside lies, 
And Seville’s orange-orchards rise, 
Making the land a paradise 

Of beauty and of bloom. 


There Cordova is hidden among 
The palm, the olive, and the vine; 
Gem of the South, by poets sung, 
And in whose mosque, Almanzor hung 
As lamps the bells that once had rung 
At Compostella’s shrine. 


But over all the rest supreme, 
The star of stars, the cynosure, 
The artist’s and the poet’s theme, 
The young man’s vision, the old man’s dream, — 
Granada by its winding stream, 
The city of the Moor! 


And there the Alhambra still recalls 
Aladdin’s palace of delight: 

Allah il Allah! through its halls 

Whispers the fountain as it falls, 

The Darro darts beneath its walls, 
The hills with snow are white. 


Ah yes, the hills are white with snow, 
And cold with blasts that bite and freeze; 
But in the happy vale below 
The orange and pomegranate grow, 
And wafts of air toss to and fro 
The blossoming almend-trees. 
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The Vega cleft by the Xenil, 
The fascination and allure 
Of the sweet landscape chains the will; 
The traveller lingers on the hill, 
His parted lips are breathing still 
The last sigh of the Moor. 


How like a ruin overgrown 
With flowers that hide the rents of time, 
Stands now the Past that I have known, 
Castles in Spain, not built of stone 
But of white summer clouds, and blown 
Into this little mist of rhyme! 


THE OPEN WINDOW. 


Tue old house by the lindens 
Stood silent in the shade, 

And on the gravelled pathway 
The light and shadow played. 


I saw the nursery windows 
Wide open to the air; 

But the faces of the children, 
They were no longer there. 


The large Newfoundland house-dog 
Was standing by the door; 

He looked for his little playmates, 
Who would return no more. 


They walked not under the lindens, 
They played not in the hall; 

But shadow, and silence, and sadness 
Were hanging over all. 
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The birds sang in the branches, 
With sweet, familiar tone ; 

But the voices of the children 
Will be heard in dreams alone ! 


And the boy that walked beside me, 
He could not understand 

Why closer in mine, ah! closer, 
I pressed his warm, soft hand! 


A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 
Tuis is the place. Stand still, my steed, 
Let me review the scene, 
And summon from the shadowy Past 
The forms that once have been. 


The Past and Present here unite 
Beneath Time’s flowing tide, 
Like footprints hidden by a brook, 

But seen on either side. 


Here runs the highway to the town ; 
There the green lane descends, 

Through which I walked to church with thee, 
O gentlest of my friends! 


The shadow of the linden-trees 
Lay moving on the grass; 

Between them and the moving boughs, 
A shadow, thou didst pass. 


Thy dress was like the lilies, 
And thy heart as pure as they: 

One of God’s holy messengers 
Did walk with me that day. 
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I saw the branches of the trees 
Bend down thy touch to meet, 

The clover-blossoms in the grass 
Rise up to kiss thy feet. 


“¢ Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting cares, 
Of earth and folly born! ”’ 
Solemnly sang the village choir 
On that sweet Sabbath morn. 


Through the closed blinds the golden sun 
Poured in a dusty beam, 

Like the celestial ladder seen 
By Jacob in his dream. 


And ever and anon, the wind, 
Sweet-scented with the hay, 

Turned o’er the hymn-book’s fluttering leaves 
That on the window lay. 


Long was the good man’s sermon, 
Yet it seemed not so to me; 

For he spake of Ruth the beautiful, 
And still I thought of thee. 


Long was the prayer he uttered, 
Yet it seemed not so to me; 

For in my heart I prayed with him, 
And still I thought of thee. 


But now, alas! the place seems changed; 
Thou art no longer here: 

Part of the sunshine of the scene 
With thee did disappear. 
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Though thoughts, deep-rooted in my heart, 
Like pine-trees dark and high, 

Subdue the light of noon, and breathe 
A low and ceaseless sigh; 


This memory brightens o’er the past, 
As when the sun, concealed 

Behind some cloud that near us hangs, 
Shines on a distant field. 


THE FIRE OF DRIFT-WOOD. 
| DEVEREUX FARM, NEAR MARBLEHEAD. 


WE sat within the farm-house old, 
Whose windows, looking o’er the bay, 

Gave to the sea-breeze, damp and cold, 
An easy entrance, night and day. 


Not far away we saw the port, 

The strange, old-fashioned, silent town, 
The lighthouse, the dismantled fort, 

The wooden houses, quaint and brown. 


We sat and talked until the night, 
Descending, filled the little room; 

Our faces faded from the sight, 
Our voices only broke the gloom. 


We spake of many a vanished scene, 
Of what we once had thought and said, 
Of what had been, and might have been, 
And who was changed, and who was dead; 


And all that fills the hearts of friends, 
When first they feel, with secret pain, 
Their lives thenceforth have separate ends, 

And never can be one again; 
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The first slight swerving of the heart, 
That words are powerless to express, 
And leave it still unsaid in part, 
Or say it in too great excess. 


The very tones in which we spake 

Had something strange, I could but mark; 
The leaves of memory seemed to make 

A mournful rustling in the dark. 


Oft died the words upon our lips, 
As suddenly, from out of the fire 
Built of the wreck of stranded ships, 
The flames would leap and then expire. 


And, as their splendor flashed and failed, 
We thought of wrecks upon the main, 

Of ships dismasted, that were hailed 
And sent no answer back again. 


The windows, rattling in their frames, 
The ocean, roaring up the beach, 
The gusty blast, the bickering flames, | 
All mingled vaguely in our speech; 


Until they made themselves a part 
Of fancies floating through the brain, 
The long-lost ventures of the heart, 
That send no answers back again. 


O flames that glowed! O hearts that yearned! 
They were indeed too much akin, 

The drift-wood fire without that burned, 
The thoughts that burned and glowed within. 
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THE BRIDGE. 


I stoop on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 
And the moon rose o’er the city, 
Behind the dark church-tower. 


I saw her bright reflection 
In the waters under me, 

Like a golden goblet falling 
And sinking into the sea. 


And far in the hazy distance 
Of that lovely night in June, 
The blaze of the flaming furnace 
Gleamed redder than the moon. 


Among the long, black rafters 
The wavering shadows lay, 

And the current that came from the ocean 
Seemed to lift and bear them away ; 


As, sweeping and eddying through them, 
Rose the belated tide, 

And, streaming into the moonlight, 
The sea-weed floated wide. 


And like those waters rushing 
Among the wooden piers, 

A flood of thoughts came o’er me 
That filled my eyes with tears. 


How often, oh how often, 
In the days that had gone by, 

Thad stood on that bridge at midnight 
And gazed on that wave and sky! 
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How often, oh how often 
T had wished that the ebbing tide 
Would bear me away on its bosom 
O’er the ocean wild and wide! 


For my heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was full of care, 

And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 


But now it has fallen from me, 
It is buried in the sea; 

And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its shadow over me. 


Yet whenever I cross the river 
On its bridge with wooden piers, 


Like the odor of brine from the ocean 


Comes the thought of other years. 


And I think how many thousands 
Of care-encumbered men, 

Each bearing his burden of sorrow, 
Have crossed the bridge since then. 


I see the long procession 
Still passing to and fro, 

The young heart hot and restless, 
And the old subdued and slow! 


And forever and forever, 
As long as the river flows, 

As long as the heart has passions, 
As long as life has woes; 
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The moon and its broken reflection 
And its shadows shall appear, 

As the symbol of love in heaven 
And its wavering image here. 


TRAVELS BY THE FIRESIDE. 


THE ceaseless rain is falling fast, 
And yonder gilded vane, 

Immovable for three days past, 
Points to the misty main. 


It drives me in upon myself 
And to the fireside gleams, 

To pleasant books that crowd my shelf, 
And still more pleasant dreams. 


I read whatever bards have sung 
Of lands beyond the sea, 

And the bright days when I was young 
Come thronging back to me. 


Tn fancy I can hear again 
The Alpine torrent’s roar, 

The mule-bells on the hills of Spain, 
The sea at Elsinore. 


I see the convent’s gleaming wall 
Rise from its groves of pine, 
And towers of old cathedrals tall, 

And castles by the Rhine. 


I journey on by park and spire, 
Beneath centennial trees, 

Through fields with poppies all on fire, 
And gleams of distant seas. 
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I fear no more the dust and heat, 
No more I feel fatigue, 

While journeying with another’s feet 
O’er many a lengthening league. 


Let others traverse sea and land, 
And toil through various climes, 

I turn the world round with my hand 
Reading these poets’ rhymes. 

From them J learn whatever lies 
Beneath each changing zone, 

And see, when looking with their eyes, 
Better than with mine own. 


CADENABBIA. 
LAKE OF COMO. 


No sound of wheels or hoof-beat breaks 
The silence of the summer day, 

As by the loveliest of all lakes 
I while the idle hours away. 


I pace the leafy colonnade 
Where level branches of the plane 
Above me weave a roof of shade 
Impervious to the sun and rain. 


At times a sudden rush of air 
Flutters the lazy leaves o’erhead, 
And gleams of sunshine toss and flare 

Like torches down the path I tread. 


By Somariva’s garden gate 
I make the marble stairs my seat, 
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And hear the water, as I wait, 
Lapping the steps beneath my feet. 


The undulation sinks and swells 
Along the stony parapets, 

And far away the floating bells 
Tinkle upon the fisher’s nets. 


Silent and slow, by tower and town 
The freighted barges come and go, 

Their pendent shadows gliding down 
By town and tower submerged below. 


The hills sweep upward from the shore, 
With villas scattered one by one 

Upon their wooded spurs, and lower 
Bellaggio blazing in the sun. 


And dimly seen, a tangled mass 
Of walls and woods, of light and shade, 
Stands beckoning up the Stelvio Pass 
Varenna with its white cascade. 


Task myself, Is this a dream? 
Will it all vanish into air? 

Is there a land of such supreme 
And perfect beauty anywhere ? 


Sweet vision! Do not fade away; 
Linger until my heart shall take 
Into itself the summer day, 
And all the beauty of the lake. 


Linger until upon my brain 
Is stamped an image of the scene, 
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Then fade into the air again, 
And be as if thou hadst not been. 


AMALFI. 


Sweet the memory is to me 

Of a land beyond the sea, 

Where the waves and mountains meet, 
Where, amid her mulberry-trees, 

Sits Amalfi in the heat, 

Bathing ever her white feet 

In the tideless summer seas. 


In the middle of the town, 

From its fountains in the hills. 
Tumbling through the narrow gorge, 
The Canneto rushes down, 

Turns the creat wheels of the mills, 
Lifts the hammers of the forge. 


’'Tis a stairway, not a street, 
That ascends the deep ravine, 
Where the torrent leaps between 
Rocky walls that almost meet. 
Toiling up from stair to stair 
Peasant girls their burdens bear. 
Sunburnt daughters of the soil, 
Stately figures tall and straight, 
What inexorable fate 

Dooms them to this life of toil? 


Lord of vineyards and of lands, 
Far above, the convent stands. 
On its terraced walk aloof 
Leans a monk with folded hands, 
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Placid, satisfied, serene, 

Looking down upon the scene 

Over wall and red-tiled roof; 
Wondering unto what good end 

All this toil and traffie tend, 

And why all men cannot be 

Free from care and free from pain, 
And the sordid love of gain, 

And as indolent as he. 


Where are now the freighted barks 
From the marts of east and west? 
Where the knights in iron sarks 
Journeying to the Holy Land, 

Glove of steel upon the hand, 

Cross of crimson on the breast? 

Where the pomp of camp and court? 
Where the pilgrims with their prayers? 
Where the merchants with their wares, 
And their gallant brigantines 

Sailing safely into port 

Chased by corsair Algerines? 


Vanished like a fleet of cloud, 
Like a passing trumpet-blast, . 
Are those splendors of the past, 
And the commerce and the crowd! 
Fathoms deep beneath the seas 
Lie the ancient wharves and quays, 
Swallowed by the engulfing waves; 
Silent streets and vacant halls, 
Ruined roofs and towers and walls; 
Hidden from all mortal eyes 

Deep the sunken city lies: 

Even cities have their graves! 
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This is an enchanted land! 
Round the headlands far away 
Sweeps the blue Salernian bay 
With its sickle of white sand: 
Further still and furthermost 
On the dim discovered coast 
Pestum with its ruins lies, 
And its roses all in bloom 
Seem to tinge the fatal skies 
Of that lonely land of doom. 


On his terrace, high in air, 
Nothing doth the good monk care 
For such worldly themes as these. 
From the garden just below 
Little puffs of perfume blow, 
And a sound is in his ears 

Of the murmur of the bees 

In the shining chestnut-trees; 
Nothing else he heeds or hears. 
All the landscape seems to swoon 
In the happy afternoon; 

Slowly o’er his senses creep 

The encroaching waves of sleep, 
And he sinks as sank the town, 
Unresisting, fathoms down, 

Into caverns cool and deep! 


Walled about with drifts of snow, 
Hearing the fierce north-wind blow, 
Seeing all the landscape white, 
And the river cased in ice, 

Comes this memory of delight, 
Comes this vision unto me 

Of a long-lost Paradise 

In the land beyond the sea. 
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THE GOLDEN MILE-STONE. 


LEAFLEss are the trees; their purple branches 

Spread themselves abroad, like reefs of coral, 
Rising silent 

In the Red Sea of the winter sunset. 


From the hundred chimneys of the village, 
Like the Afreet in the Arabian story, 
Smoky columns 

Tower aloft into the air of amber. 


At the window winks the flickering firelight; 

Here and there the lamps of evening glimmer, 
Social watch-fires 

Answering one another through the darkness. 


On the hearth the lighted logs are glowing, 
And like Ariel in the cloven pine-tree, 

For its freedom 
Groans and sighs the air, imprisoned in them. 


By the fireside there are old men seated, 
Seeing ruined cities in the ashes, 

Asking sadly 
Of the Past what it can ne’er restore them. 


By the fireside there are youthful dreamers, 

Building castles fair, with stately stairways, 
Asking blindly 

Of the Future what it cannot give them. 


By the fireside tragedies are acted 

In whose scenes appear two actors only, 
Wife and husband, 

And above them God the sole spectator. 
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By the fireside there are peace and comfort, 

Wives and children, with fair, thoughtful faces, 
Waiting, watching 

For a well-known footstep in the passage. 


Each man’s chimney is his Golden Mile-stone; 

Is the central point, from which he measures 
Every distance 

Through the gateways of the world around him. 


In his farthest wanderings still he sees it; 

Hears the talking flame, the answering night-wind, 
As he heard them 

When he sat with those who were, but are not. 


Happy he whom neither wealth nor fashion, 

Nor the march of the encroaching city 
Drives an exile 

From the hearth of his ancestral homestead. 


We may build more splendid habitations, 

Fill our rooms with paintings and with sculptures, 
But we cannot 

Buy with gold the old associations! 


PRELUDE TO VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 


PLEASANT it was, when woods were green, 
And winds were soft and low, 

To lie amid some sylvan scene, 

Where, the lone drooping boughs between, 

Shadows dark and sunlicht sheen 
Alternate come and go; 


Or where the denser grove receives 
No sunlight from above, 
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But the dark foliage interweaves 

In one unbroken roof of leaves, 

Underneath whose sloping eaves 
The shadows hardly move. 


Beneath some patriarchal tree 
I lay upon the ground; 
His hoary arms uplifted he, 
And all the broad leaves over me 
Clapped their little hands in glee, 
With one continuous sound ; — 


A slumberous sound, a sound that brings 
The feelings of a dream, 

As of innumerable wings, 

As, when a bell no longer swings, 

Faint the hollow murmur rings 
O’er meadow, lake, and stream. 


And dreams of that which cannot die, 
Bright visions, came to me, 

As lapped in thought I used to lie, 

And gaze into the summer sky, 

Where the sailing clouds went by, 
Like ships upon the sea; 


Dreams that the soul of youth engage 
Ere Fancy has been quelled; 
Old legends of the monkish page, 
Traditions of the saint and sage, 
Tales that have the rime of age, 
And chronicles of eld. 


And, loving still these quaint old themes, 
Even in the city’s throng 
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I feel the freshness of the streams, 
That, crossed by shades and sunny gleams, 
Water the green land of dreams, 

The holy land of song. 


Therefore at Pentecost, which brings 
The Spring, clothed like a bride, 
When nestling buds unfold their wings, 
And bishop’s-caps have golden rings, 

Musing upon many things, 
I sought the woodlands wide. 


The green trees whispered low and mild; 
It was a sound of joy! 
They were my playmates when a child, 
And rocked me in their arms so wild! 
Still they looked at me and smiled, 
As if I were a boy; 


And ever whispered, mild and low, 

*¢ Come, be a child once more! ’’ 
And waved their long arms to and fro, 
And beckoned solemnly and slow; 
Ob, I could not choose but go 

Into the woodlands hoar, — 


Into the blithe and breathing air, 
Into the solemn wood, 
Solemn and silent everywhere! 
Nature with folded hands seemed there, 
Kneeling at her evening prayer ! 
Like one in prayer I stood. 


Before me rose an avenue 
Of tall and sombrous pines; 
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Abroad their fan-like branches grew, 
And, where the sunshine darted through, 
Spread a vapor soft and blue, 

In long and sloping lines. 


And, falling on my weary brain, 

Like a fast-falling shower, 
The dreams of youth came back again, 
Low lispings of the summer rain, 
Dropping on the ripened grain, 

As once upon the flower. 


Visions of childhood! Stay, oh stay! 
Ye were so sweet and wild! 
And distant voices seemed to say, 
“Tt cannot be! They pass away! 
Other themes demand thy lay; 
Thou art no more a child! 


“The land of Song within thee lies, 
Watered by livine springs; 
The lids of Fancy’s sleepless eyes 
Are gates unto that Paradise, 
Holy thoughts, like stars, arise, 
Its clouds are angels’ wings. 


‘¢ Learn that henceforth thy song shall be, 
Not mountains capped with snow, 
Nor forests sounding like the sea, 
Nor rivers flowing ceaselessly, 
Where the woodlands bend to see 
The bending heavens below. 


‘¢' There is a forest where the din 
Of iron branches sounds! 
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A mighty river roars between, 

And whosoever looks therein 

Sees the heavens all black with sin, 
Sees not its depths, nor bounds. 


4 Athwart the swinging branches cast, 
Soft rays of sunshine pour; ~ 
Then comes the fearful wintry blast: 
Our hopes, like withered leaves, fall fast; 
Pallid lips say, ‘It is past! , 
We can return no more!’ 


‘6 Look, then, into thine heart, and write! 
Yes, into Life’s deep stream! 
All forms of sorrow and delight, 
All solemn Voices of the Night, 
That can soothe thee, or affright, — 
Be these henceforth thy theme.’’ 


THE PAST. 

(From The Golden Legend.) 
IT cannot sleep! my fervid brain 
Calls up the vanished Past again, 
And throws its misty splendors deep 
Into the pallid realms of sleep! 
A breath from that far-distant shore 
Comes freshening ever more and more 
And wafts o’er intervening seas 
Sweet odors from the Hesperides! 
A wind, that through the corridor 
Just stirs the curtain, and no more, 
And, touching the eolian strings, 
Faints with the burden that it brings! 
Come back! ye friendships long departed! 
That like o’erflowing streamlets started, 
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And now are dwindled, one by one, 

To stony channels in the sun! 

Come back! ye friends, whose lives are ended, 
Come back, with all that light attended, 
Which seemed to darken and decay 

When ye arose and went away! 


They come, the shapes of joy and woe, 
The airy crowds of long ago, 

The dreams and fancies known of yore, 
That have been, and shall be no more. 
They change the cloisters of the night 
Into a garden of delight; 

They make the dark and dreary hours , 
Open and blossom into flowers! 

I would not sleep! I love to be 

Again in their fair company ; 

But ere my lips can bid them stay! 
They pass and vanish quite away!” 
Alas! our memories may retrace 

Each circumstance of time and place, 
Season and scene come back again, 
And outward things unchanged remain; 
The rest we cannot reinstate; 

Ourselves we cannot re-create, 

Nor set our souls to the same key 

Of the remembered harmony ! 


PARKER CLEAVELAND. 
WRITTEN ON REVISITING BRUNSWICK IN THE SUMMER 
oF 1875. 
AmoncG the many lives that Ihave known, 
None I remember more serene and sweet, 
More rounded in itself and more complete, 
Than his, who lies beneath this funeral stone. 
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These pines, that murmur in low monotone, 
These walks frequented by scholastic feet, 
Were all his world; but in this calm retreat 
For him the Teacher’s chair became a throne, 
With fond affection memory loves to dwell 
On the old days, when his example made 
A pastime of the toil of tongue and pen; 
And now, amid the groves he loved so well 
That naught could lure him from their grateful 
shade, 
He sleeps, but wakes elsewhere, for God hath 
said, Amen! 


HAWTHORNE. 
MAY 23, 1864. 
How beautiful it was, that one bright day 
In the long week of rain! 
Though all its splendor could not chase away 
The omnipresent pain. 


The lovely town was white with apple-blooms, 
And the great elms o’erhead 

Dark shadows wove on their aerial looms, 
Shot through with golden thread. 


Across the meadows, by the gray old manse, 
The historic river flowed: 

I was as one who wanders in a trance, 
Unconscious of his road. 


The faces of familiar friends seemed strange; 
Their voices’I could hear, 

And yet the words they uttered seemed to change 
Their meaning to my ear. 
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For the one face I looked for was not there, 
The one low voice was mute; 

Only an unseen presence filled the air, 
And baffled my pursuit. 


Now I look back, and meadow, manse, and stream, 
Dimly my thought defines ; 

I only see — a dream within a dream — 
The hill-top hearsed with pines. 


I only hear above his place of rest 
Their tender undertone, 

The infinite longings of a troubled breast, 
The voice so like his own. 


There in seclusion and remote from men 
The wizard hand lies cold. 

Which at its topmost speed let fall the pen, 
And left the tale half told. 


Ah! who shall lift that wand of magic power, 
And the lost clew regain? 

The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain! 


COLLEGE MEMORIES. 
(From The Spanish Student.) 


Ou, those were pleasant days, 

Those college days! I ne’er shall see the like! 

I had not buried then so many hopes! 

Thad not buried then so many friends! ‘ 
I’ve turned my back on what was then before me 5 
And the bright faces of my young companions 

Are wrinkled like my own, or are no more. 
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A SUMMER DAY BY THE SEA. 


THE sun is set; and in his latest beams 
Yon little cloud of ashen gray and gold, 
Slowly upon the amber air unrolled, 
The falling mantle of the Prophet seems. 
From the dim headlands many a light-house gleams, 
The street-lamps of the ocean; and behold, 
O’erhead the banners of the night unfold; 
The day hath passed into the land of dreams. 
O summer day beside the joyous sea! 
O summer day so wonderful and white, 
So full of gladness and so full of pain! 
Forever and forever shalt thou be 
To some the gravestone of a dead delight, 
To some the landmark of a new domain. 


THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 


L’éternité est une pendule, dont le balancier dit et redit sans cesse 
ces deux mots seulement, dans le silence des tombeaux: ‘‘ Toujours 
jamais! Jamais! toujours! ”’ JACQUES BRIDAINE. 

SomEwuar back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country-seat. 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw, 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to all, — 
‘¢ Forever — never! 
Never — forever! ”’ 


Half-way up the stairs it stands, 

And points and beckons with its hands 
From its case of massive oak, 

Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 
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Crosses himself, and sighs, alas! 
With sorrowful voice to all who pass, — 
‘¢ Forever — never! 
Never — forever !’’ 


By day. its voice is low and light; 
But in the silent dead of night, 
Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 
It echoes along the vacant hall, 
Along the ceiling, along the floor, 
And seems to say, at each chamber door, — 
‘¢ Forever — never! 
Never — forever! ” 


Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood, 
And as if, like God, it all things saw, 
It calmly repeats those words of awe, — 

‘ Forever — never! 

Never — forever!” 


In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted Hospitality; 
His great fires up the chimney roared; 
The stranger feasted at his board; 
But, like the skeleton at the feast, 
That warning timepiece never ceased, — 
‘¢ Forever — never! 
Never — forever !” 
There groups of merry children played, : 
There youths and maidens dreaming strayed; 
O precious hours! O golden prime, 
And affluence of love and time! 
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Even as a miser counts his gold, 
Those hours the ancient timepiece told, — 
‘¢ Forever — never! 
Never — forever ! ”’ 


From that chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride came forth on her wedding night; 
There, in that silent room below, 
The dead lay in his shroud of snow ; 
And in the hush that followed the prayer, 
Was heard the old clock on the stair, — 

“¢ Forever — never! 

Never — forever ! ”’ 


All are scattered now and fled, 

Some are married, some are dead; 
And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 
‘¢ Ah! when shall they all meet again? ”’ 

As in the days long since gone by , 
The ancient timepiece makes reply, — 
‘« Forever — never! 
Never — forever! ” 


Never here; forever there, 
Where all parting, pain, and care, 
And death, and time shall disappear, — 
Forever there, but never here ! 
The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly, — 

‘¢ Forever — never! 

Never —forever !’’ 
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TO THE RIVER CHARLES. 
River! that in silence windest 
Through the meadows, bright and free, 
Till at length thy rest thou findest 
In the bosom of the sea ! 


Four long years of mingled feeling, 
Half in rest, and half in strife, 

I have seen thy waters stealing 
Onward, like the stream of life. 


Thou hast taught me, Silent River! 
Many a lesson, deep and long; 
Thou hast been a generous giver}; 
I can give thee but a song. 


Oft in sadness and in illness, 
I have watched thy current glide, 
Till the beauty of its stillness 
Overflowed me, like a tide. 


And in better hours and brighter, 
When I saw thy waters gleam, 

I have felt my heart beat lighter, 
And leap onward with thy stream. 


Not for this alone I love thee, 
Nor because thy waves of blue 

From celestial seas above thee 
Take their own celestial hue. 


Where yon shadowy woodlands hide thee, 
And thy waters disappear, 

Friends I love have dwelt beside thee, 
And have made thy margin dear. 
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More than this; — thy name reminds me 
Of three friends, all true and tried; 

And that name, like magic, binds me 
Closer, closer to thy side. 


Friends my soul with joy remembers! 
How like quivering flames they start, 
When I fan the living embers 
On the hearth-stone of my heart! 


’T is for this, thou Silent River! 
That my spirit leans to thee; 
Thou hast been a generous giver, 
Take this idle song from me. 


CHANGED. 


From the outskirts of the town, 
Where of old the mile-stone stood, 
Now a stranger, looking down 
I behold the shadowy crown 
Of the dark and haunted wood. 


Is it changed, or am I changed? 

Ah! the oaks are fresh and green, 
But the friends with whom I ranged 
Throuch their thickets are estranged 

By the years that intervene. 


Bright as ever flows the sea, 
Bright as ever shines the sun, 
But alas! they seem to me 
Not the sun that used to be, 
Not the tides that used to run. 
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THE MEETING. 
AFTER so long an absence 
At last we meet again: 
Does the meeting give us pleasure, 
Or does it give us pain? 


The tree of life has been shaken, 
And but few of us linger now, 

Like the Prophet’s two or three berries 
In the top of the uppermost bough. 


We cordially greet each other 
In the old, familiar tone; 

And we think, though we do not say it, 
How old and gray he is grown! 


We speak of a Merry Christmas 
And many a Happy New Year; 

But each in his heart is thinking 
Of those that are not here. 


We speak of friends and their fortunes, 
And of what they did and said, 

Till the dead alone seem living, 
And the living alone seem dead. 


And at last we hardly distinguish 
Between the ghosts and the guests; 

And a mist and shadow of sadness 
Steals over our merriest jests. 
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HOLIDAYS. 

THE holiest of all holidays are those 

Kept by ourselves in silence and apart; 

The secret anniversaries of the heart, 

When the full river of feeling overflows; — 
The happy days unclouded to their close; 

The sudden joys that out of darkness start 

As flames from ashes; swift desires that dart 

Like swallows singing down each wind that blows ! 
White as the gleam of a receding sail, 

White as a cloud that floats and fades in air, 

White as the whitest lily on a stream, 
These tender memories are; —a fairy tale 

Of some enchanted land we know not where, 

But lovely as a landscape in a dream. 


FROM MY ARM-CHAIR. 
TO THE CHILDREN OF CAMBRIDGE, 


Who presented to me, on my Seventy-second Birthday, February 27, 
1879, this Chair made from the Wood of the Village Blacksmith’s 


Chestnut-tree. 
Am Ia king, that I should call my own 
This splendid ebon throne? 
Or by what reason, or what right divine, 
Can I proclaim it mine ? 


Only, perhaps, by right divine of song 
It may to me belong; 

Only because the spreading chestnut-tree 
Of old was sung by me. 


Well I remember it in all its prime, 
When in the summer-time 
The affluent foliage of its branches made 
~ A cavern of cool shade. 
16 
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There, by the blacksmith’s forge, beside the street, 
Its blossoms white and sweet 

Enticed the bees, until it seemed alive, 
And murmured like a hive. 


And when the winds of autumn, with a shout, 
Tossed its great arms about, , 

The shining chestnuts, bursting from the sheath, 
Dropped to the ground beneath. 


And now some fragments of its branches bare, 
Shaped as a stately chair, 

Have by my hearth-stone found a home at last, 
And whisper of the past. 


The Danish king could not in all his pride 
Repel the ocean tide, 

But, seated in this chair, I can in rhyme 
Roll back the tide of Time. 


I see again, as one in vision sees, 
The blossoms and the bees, 

And hear the children’s voices shout and call, 
And the brown chestnuts fall. 


I see the smithy with its fires aglow, 
I hear the bellows blow, 

And the-shrill hammers on the anvil beat 
The iron white with heat! 


And thus, dear children, have ye made for me 
This day a jubilee, 

And to my more than three-score years and tén 
Brought back my youth again. 
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The heart hath its own memory, like the mind, 
And in it are enshrined 

The precious kcepsakes, into which is wrought 
The giver’s loving thought. 


Only your love and your remembrance could 
Give life to this dead wood, 

And make these branches, leafless now so long, 
Blossom again in song. 


THREE FRIENDS OF MINE. 
I. 


WueEN I remember them, those friends of mine, 
Who are no longer here, the noble three, 
Who half my life were more than friends to me, 
And whose discourse was like a generous wine, 
I most of all remember the divine 
Something, that shone in them, and made us see 
The archetypal man, and what might be 
The amplitude of Nature’s first design. 
In vain I stretch my hands to clasp their hands; 
I cannot find them. Nothing now is left 
But a majestic memory. They meanwhile 
Wander together in Elysian lands, 
Perchance remembering me, who am bereft 
Of their dear presence, and, remembering, smile. 


II. — FELTON. 


In Attica thy birthplace should have been, 
Or the Ionian Isles, or where the seas 
Encircle in their arms the Cyclades, 
So wholly Greek wast thou in thy serene 
And childlike joy of life, O Philhellene! 
Around thee would have swarmed the Attic bees; 
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Homer had been thy friend, or Socrates, 
And Plato welcomed thee to his demesne. 
For thee old legends breathed historic breath; 
Thou sawest Poseidon in the purple sea, 
And in the sunset Jason’s fleece of gold! 
Oh, what hadst thou to do with cruel Death, 
Who wast so full of life, or Death with. thee, 
That thou shouldst die before thou hadst grown old! 


III. — AGASSIZ. 


I stand again on the familiar shore, 
And hear the waves of the distracted sea 
Piteously calling and lamenting thee, 
And waiting restless at thy cottage door. 
The rocks, the sea-weed on the ocean floor, 
The willows in the meadow, and the free 
Wild winds of the Atlantic welcome me; 
Then why shouldst thou be dead, and come no 
more ? 
Ah, why shouldst thou be dead, when common men 
Are busy with their trivial affairs, 
Having and holding? Why, when thou hadst read 
Nature’s mysterious manuscript, and then 
Wast ready to reveal the truth it bears, 
Why art thou silent? Why shouldst thou be dead? 


IvV.— SUMNER. 


River, that stealest with such silent pace 
Around the City of the Dead, where lies 
A friend who bore thy name, and whom these eyes 
Shall see no more in his accustomed place, 
Linger and fold him in thy soft embrace 
And say good-night, for now the western skies 
Are red with sunset, and gray mists arise 
Like damps that gather on a dead man’s face. 
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Good-night! good-night! as we so oft have said 
Beneath this roof at midnight, in the days 
That are no more, and shall no more return. 
Thou hast but taken thy lamp and gone to bed; 

I stay a little longer, as one stays 
To cover up the embers that still burn. 


Vv. 


The doors are all wide open; at the gate 
The blossomed lilacs counterfeit a blaze, 
And seem to warm the air; a dreamy haze 
Hangs o’er the Brighton meadows like a fate, 
And on their margin, with sea-tides elate, 
The flooded Charles, as in the happier days, 
Writes the last letter of his name, and stays 
His restless steps, as if compelled to wait. 
T also wait; but they will come no more, 
Those friends of mine, whose presence satisfied 
The thirst and hunger of my heart. Ah me! 
They have forgotten the pathway to my door! 
Something is gone from nature since they died, 
And summer is not summer, nor can be. 


THE BRIDGE OF CLOUD. 


Burn, O evening hearth, and waken 
Pleasant visions, as of old! 

Though the house by winds be shaken, 
Safe I keep this room of gold! 


Ah, no longer wizard Fancy 
Builds her castles in the air, 
Luring me by necromancy 
Up the never-ending stair! 
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But, instead, she builds me bridges 
Over many a dark ravine, 

Where beneath the gusty ridges 
Cataracts dash and roar unseen. 


And I cross them, little heeding 
Blast of wind or torrent’s roar, 
As I follow the receding 
Footsteps that have gone before. 


Naught avails the imploring gesture, 
Naught avails the ery of pain! 

When I touch the flying vesture, 
*T is the gray robe of the rain. 


Baffled I return, and, leaning 
O’er the parapets of cloud, 
Watch the mist that intervening 

Wraps the valley in its shroud. 


And the sounds of life ascending 
Faintly, vaguely, meet the ear, 
Murmur of bells and voices blending 

With the rush of waters near. 


Well I know what there lies hidden, 
Every tower and town and farm, 

And again the land forbidden 
Reassumes its vanished charm. 


Well I know the secret places, 
- And the nests in hedge and tree; 
At what doors are friendly faces, 

In what hearts are thoughts of me. 
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Through the mist and darkness sinking, 
Blown by wind and beaten by shower, 

Down I fling the thought I’m thinking, 
Down I toss this Alpine flower. 


la WEARINESS. 
“//O rirTr feet! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load; 
I, nearer to the wayside inn 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 
Am weary, thinking of your road! 


O little hands! that, weak or strong, 
Have still to serve or rule so lone, 
Have still so long to give or ask; 
I, who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow-men, 
Am weary, thinking of your task. 


O little hearts! that throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverish heat, 

Such limitless and strone desires; 
Mine that so long has elowed and burned, 
With passions into ashes turned 

Now covers and conceals its fires. 


O little souls! as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light 
Direct from heaven, their source divine; 
Refracted through the mist of years, 
How red my setting sun appears, 
How lurid looks this soul of mine! 
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nr 
a4 THE TIDES. 
“~* JTsaw the long line of the vacant shore, 
| The sea-weed and the shells upon the sand, 

And the brown rocks left bare on every hand, 
As if the ebbing tide would flow no more. 

Then heard I, more distinctly than before, 
The ocean breathe and its great breast expand, 
And hurrying came on the defenceless land 
The insurgent waters with tumultuous roar. 

All thought and feeling and desire, I said, 
Love, laughter, and the exultant joy of song, 
Have ebbed from me forever! Suddenly o’er me . 

They swept again from their deep ocean-bed, 
And in a tumult of delight, and strong 
As youth, and beautiful as youth, upbore me. 


THE GOLDEN WEDDING. 

(From The Hanging of the Crane ) 
AFTER a day of cloud and wind and rain 
Sometimes the setting sun breaks out again, 

And, touching all the darksome woods with light, 
Smiles on the fields, until they laugh and sing, 
Then, like a ruby from the horizon’s ring, 

Drops down into the night. 


What see Inow? The night is fair, 
The storm of grief, the clouds of care, 
The wind, the rain, have passed away; 
The lamps are lit, the fires burn bright, 
The house is full of life and light: 

It is the Golden Wedding Day. 

The guests come thronging in once more, 
Quick footsteps sound along the floor, 
The trooping children crowd the stair, 
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And in and out and everywhere 
Flashes along the corridor 
The sunshine of their golden hair. 


On the round table in the hall 
Another Ariadne’s Crown 

Out of the sky hath fallen down; 
More than one Monarch of the Moon 
Is drumming with his silver spoon; 
The light of love shines over all. 


O fortunate, O happy day! 

The people sing, the people say. 

The ancient bridegroom and the bride, 
Smiling contented and serene 

Upon the blithe, bewildering scene, 
Behold, well-pleased, on every side 
Their forms and features multiplied; 
As the reflection of a light 

Between two burnished mirrors gleams, 
Or lamps upon a bridge at night 
Stretch on and on before the sight, 
Till the long vista endless seems. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL CLASS-GREETING. 
(From Morituri Salutamus.) 

AND now, my classmates; ye remaining few 
That number not the half of those we knew, 
Ye, against whose familiar names not yet 
The fatal asterisk of death is set, 
Ye I salute! The horologe of Time 
Strikes the half-century with a solemn chime, 
And summons us together once again, 
The joy of meeting not unmixed with pain, 
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Where are the others? Voices from the deep 
Caverns of darkness answer me: ‘‘ They sleep!’ 

I name no names; instinctively I feel 

Each at some well-remembered grave will kneel, 
And from the inscription wipe the weeds and moss, 
For every heart best knoweth its own loss. 

I see their scattered gravestones gleaming white 
Through the pale dusk of the impending night; 
O’er all alike the impartial sunset throws 

Its golden lilies mingled with the rose; 

We give to each a tender thought, and pass 

Out of the graveyards with their tangled grass, 
Unto these scenes frequented by our feet 

When we were young, and life was fresh and sweet. 


What shall I say to you? What can I say 
Better than silence is? When I survey 
This throng of faces turned to meet my own, 
Friendly and fair, and yet to me unknown, 
Transformed the very landscape seems to be; 
It is the same, yet not the same to me. 

So many memories crowd upon my brain, 

So many ghosts are in the wooded plain, 

I fain would steal away, with noiseless tread, 
As from a house where some one lieth dead. 
I cannot go; —I pause ; — I hesitate; 

My feet reluctant linger at the gate; 

As one who struggles in a troubled dream 
To speak and cannot, to myself I seem. 


Vanish the dream! Vanish the idle fears! 

Vanish the rolling mists of fifty years! , 
Whatever time or space may intervene, 

I will not be a stranger in this scene. 

Here every doubt, all indecision, ends; 

Hail, my companions, comrades, classmates, friends! 
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Ah me! the fifty years since last we met 

Seem to me fifty folios bound and set 

By Time, the great transcriber, on his shelves, 
Wherein are written the histories of ourselves. 
What tragedies, what comedies, are there; 
What joy and grief, what rapture and despair! 
What chronicles of triumph and defeat, 

Of struggle, and temptation, and retreat! 
What records of regrets, and doubts, and fears! 
What pages blotted, blistered by our tears! 
What lovely landscapes on the margin shine, 
What sweet, angelic faces, what divine 

And holy images of love and trust, 

Undimmed by age, unsoiled by damp or dust! 


Whose hand shall dare to open and explore 
These volumes, closed and clasped forevermore ? 
Not mine. With reverential feet I pass; 

I hear a voice that cries, ‘‘ Alas! Alas! 
Whatever hath been written shall remain, 

Nor be erased nor written o’er again; 

The unwritten only still belongs to thee: 

Take heed, and ponder well what that shall be.’’ 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF AGE. 
(From Morituri Salutamus.) 


Tr is too late! Ah, nothing is too late 

Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 

Cato learned Greck at eighty; Sophocles 

Wrote his grand CXdipus, and Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers, 

When each had numbered more than fourscore years. 
And Theophrastus, at fourscore and ten, 

Had but begun his Characters of Men. 


’ 
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Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightingales, 
At sixty, wrote the Canterbury Tales; 

Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 
Completed Faust’ when eighty years were past. 
These are indeed exceptions; but they show 
How far the culf-stream of our youth may flow 
Into the arctic regions of our lives, 

Where little else than life itself survives. 


As the barometer foretells the storm 

While still the skies are clear, the weather warm, 
So something in us, as old age draws near, 
Betrays the pressure of the atmosphere. 

The nimble mercury, ere we are aware, 
Descends the elastic ladder of the air; 

The telltale blood in artery and vein 

Sinks from its higher levels in the brain; 
Whatever poet, orator, or sage 

May say of it, old age is still old age. 

It is the waning, not the crescent moon, 
The dusk of evening, not the blaze of noon: 
It is not strength, but weakness; not desire, 
But its surcease; not the fierce heat of fire, 
The burning and consuming element, 

But that of ashes and of embers spent, 

In which some living sparks we still discern, 
Enough to warm, but not enough to burn. 


What then? Shall we sit idly down and say 
The night hath come; it is no longer day? 

The night hath not yet come; we are not quite 
Cut off from labor by the failing light; 
Something remains for us to do or dare; 

Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear; 

Not CEdipus Coloneus, or Greek Ode, 
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Or tales of pilgrims that one morning rode 
Out of the gateway of the Tabard Inn, 

But other something, would we but begin; 
For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 


A SHADOW. 


I sArp unto myself, if I were dead, 

What would befall these children? 

What would be 

Their fate, who now are looking up to me 

For help and furtherance? Their lives, I said, 
Would be a volume wherein I have read 

But the first chapters, and no longer see 

To read the rest of their dear history, 

So full of beauty and so full of dread. 
Be comforted ; the world is very old, 

And generations pass, as they have passed, 

A troop of shadows moving with the sun; 
Thousands of times has the old tale been told; 

The world belongs to those who come the last, 

They will find hope and strength as we have done. 


f 
Ps 


A NATURE. 

| As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half-willing, half-reluctant to be led, 
And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 

Still gazing at them through the open door, 

Nor wholly reassured and comforted 

By promises of others in their stead, 

Which, though more splendid, may not please him 
more} 
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So Nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 
Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the what we know. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


THE TWO LOCKS OF HAIR. 
(From the German of Pfizer ) 
A yourn, light-hearted and content, 
I wander through the world; 
Here, Arab-like, is pitched my tent 
And straight again is furled. 


Yet oft I dream, that once a wife 
Close in my heart was locked, 

And in the sweet repose of life 
A blessed child I rocked. 


Iwake! Away that dream, — away! 
Too long did it remain! 

So long, that both by night and day 
It ever comes again. 


The end lies ever in my thought; 
To a grave so cold and deep 

The mother beautiful was brought; 
Then dropt the child asleep. — 


But now the dream is wholly o’er, 
I bathe mine eyes and see; 

And wander through the world once more, 
A youth so light and free. 
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Two locks — and they are wondrous fair — 
Left me that vision mild; 

The brown is from the mother’s hair, 
The blond is from the child. 


And when I see that lock of gold, 
Pale grows the evening-red ; 

And when the dark lock I behold, 
I wish that I were dead. 


YOUTH AND AGE. 
(From the Italian of Michael Angelo.) 

Ou give me back the days when loose and free 
To my blind passion were the curb and rein; 
Oh give me back the angelic face again, 

With which all virtue buried seems to be! 

Oh give my panting footsteps back to me, 

That are in age so slow and fraught with pain, 
And fire and moisture in the heart and brain, 
If thou wouldst have me burn and weep for thee! 

If it be true thou livest alone, Amor, 

On the sweet-bitter tears of human hearts, 
In an old man thou canst not wake desire; 

Souls that have almost reached the other shore 

Of a diviner love should feel the darts, 
And be as tinder to a holier fire. 


OLD AGE. 
(Pronidhe tiauan of Michael Angelo) 
Tue course of my long life hath reached at last, 
In fragile bark o’er a tempestuous sea, 
The common harbor, where must rendered be 
Account of all the actions of the past. 
The impassioned phantasy, that, vague and vast, 
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Made art an idol and a king to me, 
Was an illusion, and but vanity 
Were the desires that lured me and harassed. 
The dreams of love, that were so sweet of yore, 
What are they now, when two deaths may be 
mine, — 
One sure, and one forecasting its alarms ? 
Painting and sculpture satisfy no more 
The soul now turning to the Love Divine, 
That oped, to embrace us, on the cross its arms. 


CANZONE. 

(From the Italian of Michael Angelo.) 
Aw me! ah me! when thinking of the years, 
The vanished years, alas, I do not find 
Among them all one day that was my own! 
Fallacious hopes, desires of the unknown, 
Lamenting, loving, burning, and in tears 
(For human passions all have stirred my mind), 
Have held me, now I feel and know, confined 
Both from the true and good still far away. 
I perish day by day; 
The sunshine fails, the shadows grow more dreary, 
And I am near to fall, infirm and weary. 


AT THE LAST. 

(From Coplas de Manrique.) 
O Wor tp! so few the years we live, 
Would that the life which thou dost ive 
Were life indeed! 
Alas! thy sorrows fall so fast, 
Our happiest hour is when at last 
The soul is freed. 


A 
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Our days are covered o’er with grief, 
And sorrows neither few nor brief 
Veil all in gloom; 

Left desolate of real good, 

Within this cheerless solitude 

No pleasures bloom. 


Thy pilgrimage becins in tears, 
And ends in bitter doubts and fears 
Or dark despair; 

Midway so many toils appear, 

That he who lingers longest here 
Knows most of care. 


Thy goods are bought with many a groan, 
By the hot sweat of toil alone, 

And weary hearts; 

Fleet-footed is the approach of woe, 

But with a lingering step and slow 

Its form departs. 


‘““O Death, no more, no more delay; 
My spirit longs to flee away, 
And be at rest ; é 
The will of Heaven my will shall be, 
I bow to the divine decree, 
To God’s behest. 


‘My soul is ready to depart, 
No thought rebels, the obedient heart 
Breathes forth no sigh; 
The wish on earth to linger still 
Were vain, when ’t is God’s sovereign will 
That we shall die. 
17 
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‘¢ O thou, that for our sins didst take 
A human form, and humbly make 
Thy home on earth; 

Thou, that to thy divinity 
A human nature didst ally 
By mortal birth, 


“And in that form didst suffer here 
Torment, and agony, and fear, 
So patiently; 
By thy redeeming graee alone, 
And not for merits of my own, 
Oh, pardon me! ”’ 
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